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Shipping in for attack ... the 
neutrality squabble . . . a conserva- 
tive trend... taxes point up. 


+ 








‘'TRONGLY probable is an early test of 
\" the airplane’s ability to destroy shipping. 
This Government is advised that a Ger- 

push on Holland—whether with diplo- 
ancy Of the army—will be designed to ob- 
tain bases for operations against Britain. 

Vital for German air attack will be a jump- 
of place near enough the point of attack to 
t shorter-range fighting ships to de- 
fond bombers. Holland could offer a base. 

Expected is an unleashing of air and sub- 
marine attack soon after American shipping 
is out of the combat area. Military advices 
here are that attack will be aimed at ship- 
yards, dockyards and shipping at sea. The 
obiective: To cut British communications. 
Chances of success: highly uncertain. 

» * * 

Kickback from transfer of American ships 
to Panama registry will be felt in future 
White House-Congress relations. 

Events suggest that Congressmen were 
not aware of immense loopholes in the 
Neutrality Act. To be realized more and 
more is the fact that single purpose of the 
Act, other than embargo repeal, is to shift 
responsibility from U. S. shoulders in event 
of shipping losses; that main emphasis is on 
“business as usual.” 

Rigid enforcement of shipping restrictions 
could affect 92 American ships of 607,000 
tons in which taxpayers have invested $195 
million. Maximum number of sailors af- 
fected would be 6,800, 

* * * 

Voting trend in scattered elections con- 
tinues to be conservative; will further damp- 
en the urge for vast old-age pensions. 

Congress counts, too, on start of old-age 
insurance payments in January to take some 
of the political heat out of the pension issue. 

Underlying voter urge seems to be for a 
curb on spending. 

Armament demands, unemployment 
mands, old-age insurance payments, 
benefit demands all make impossible any re- 
flection of this urge in lowered U. S. out- 
lays. 

Prospect is that 1940-41 cash outlays of 
Government will be largest in peace-time 
will rise so long as arms demands 


de- 
farm 


history; 
increase, 
* * * 

Only hope for a balanced Federal Govern- 
ment budget lies in higher taxes or greatly 
expanded national income. 

Business is asking for tax reductions; will 
not get them, 

Reserve Board Chairman Eccles is suggest- 
ing more taxes and higher taxes on income; 
lower taxes on consumption and on payrolls; 
will not get them. 

Congress conservatives and Treasury ex- 
perts had been asking removal of tax “‘ir- 
ritants and depressants” from existing laws; 
Probably will not get early removal. 

Fact is that conservatives are being ad- 
ised against opening the tax question in 
1940. Reason: Many Congressmen, sup- 
Ported by Mr. Eccles, want to put special 
‘axes on war profits. Resulting advice is 
that business should leave well enough alone. 

Important tax law adjustments were made 
by Congress in 1939 to apply to 1940 in- 
‘ome. removing many business complaints. 

* *« * 


v 


Prospects for reconciliation between CIO 
and AFL continue to be slim. 

Latest White House move to get John L. 
Lewi and William Green to talk business is 
neaded for the same failure as the others. 

Both sides see chances for expanded or- 
S@nization as business improves; each wants 
Ss own idea to prevail. 

Eventual result may be Administration- 
ted legislation to regulate unions; to 

© new responsibilities on labor rather 
withdraw Government protection for 

's who are organizing. 

‘ in labor groups does not mean that 

vers will succeed in obtaining Wagner 


S; 


mendments that they desire. Most 
“e\y changes would be enlargement in the 
‘ze of the Labor Board and denial of Gov- 
*‘tnment protection to workers who engage 
'n Strikes to force unionization. 
“Senne 
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The Milk Bottle on 


the U. S. 


Doorstep: 


Reasons For Wide Variations in Prices 


+ could let the customer make a saving, if, in- 


Ww does Mrs. Jones in Detroit pay 10 cents 

a quart for fresh milk delivered to her 
doorstep while Mrs. Smith in Jacksonville pays 
16 cents? 

Why do consumers in towns and cities all 
over the nation pay different prices for a bottle 
of practically the same quality milk and the 
same number of ounces? 

Talk to a Federal milk economist and he will 
boil the answer down to this: That the varia- 
tion in prices paid by the consumer is depend- 
ent upon distribution costs, including wage 
rates paid delivery labor, and the conditions 
under which milk is produced. 

And when the economist begins to come down 
from his seemingly airy generalization, he will 
begin to talk an involved language, which, of 
necessity, covers 25 million cows, 4 million dairy- 
men, an army of milk processors, distributors, 
the role played by trucks and tractors, rail- 
roads and refrigerated tank cars, pasteurizing 
and bottling plants, intricate pricing laws 
evolved by Federal, State and local govern- 
ments; the myriad array of health and sanitary 
laws, and finally the fact that the milk bottle 
left on the doorstep is the sum total of a gigan- 
tic industry whose economics are as compli- 
cated as an interlocking set of corporations. 


PRODUCERS AND DEALERS 

However, even as the retail price of delivered 
milk varies, so do the prices paid to the milk 
farmer and the spread to dealers vary. 

For example, in one market farmers may re- 
ceive 315 cents a quart for milk sold city peo- 
ple in bottles; in anothér—as much as 6 or 7 
cents a quart, depending on the amount of milk 
available in the milk shed (the area surround- 
ing each city in which dairy farms supplying 
that city with milk are located). 

At the same time, milk companies’ wage rates 
in one city may average $25 or $30 a week, 
whereas in another, wages paid labor for the 
same type of work may run up to $50 a week. 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 

Because prices paid farmers for milk and 
wages paid labor amount to more than three- 
quarters of the average milk company’s total 
operating cost it is certainly obvious that these 
two charges are going to have much to do with 
the price Mesdames Jones and Smith pay for a 
quart of milk. 

Competition in the milk industry, particular- 
ly from new producers seeking a “fluid” mar- 
ket by offering their milk to some dealers at cut 
prices, is bound to cause price wars in any mar- 
ket from time to time. In some cities relief 
stations or dairy stores of one kind or another 


+ sell milk at low prices by curtailing their serv- 
ice offered consumers. In others milk has been 
sold in half-gallon or gallon jugs at a reduced 

| price. 

| Although there seems to be an increasing 
trend toward larger containers in the industry 

it is too early as yet for anyone to say whether 

these large sized, lower cost containers will 
prove themselves economically sound and be- 
come more prevalent. 


CASH-AND-CARRY PRICES 


Milk in gallon jugs purchased on a cash-and- 
carry basis may seem queer to city dwellers, 
but it has been proved in a number of mid-wes- 
tern cities, where such a plan was offered by 
| dealers, that milk priced at 714 cents per quart 
when purchased by the gallon, instead of 10 
cents by the quart bottle, has increased con- 
sumption to some extent. 

Out in Iowa one distributor found that he 
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stead of making the milkman drop one quart 
of milk each day at the doorstep, three quarts 
were dropped at one time. To the customer who 
didn’t mind a three-day supply being kept in 
the family ice box, milk came down to 9 cents 
a quart for three quart deliveries instead of 
the regular price of 10 cents for single quarts. 

Another prominent distributor is getting 
ready to revolutionize sales by distributing milk 
in a two-quart single service container at a 
saving of three cents to the purchaser, or 114 
cents a quart. 

There also has been a steady drift by cities 
to establish milk stations at which people who 
cannot afford the higher delivered prices of 
milk can get their daily needs at lower prices 
on a self-service basis. 


ORGANIZED PRODUCERS 


Another important factor in the retail price 
spread stems from the variation in strength 
of the milk-producing groups. In general, 
where producer cooperatives are powerful bar- 
gaining factors for their farmer members, the 
variation in consumer prices tends to be small, 
because all of the dealers in that city have to 
pay the cooperative farmers the same price for 
their milk. As a rule, consumer prices tend to 
be higher in such markets. 

In other markets where farmer cooperatives 
are weaker and there is a considerable supply 
of milk produced by farmers not members of a 
cooperative, consumer prices often vary con- 
siderably and quite often are lower. This 
comes about because farmers not members of 
cooperatives—seeking a markett—are willing to 
sell their milk to cut-rate buyers in the city at 
lower prices than the cooperative charges. The 
cut-rate buyers then try to increase their sales 
—by underselling their competitors who pay 
farmers the full price. 


PENNIES MOUNT TO MILLIONS 


To the consumer an increase of one cent a 
quart may not seem overly significant. But if 
overnight everyone of the city dwellers in this 
country had to pay an extra cent for his quart 
of milk, the total increased annual outlay would 
amount to more than $140,000,000. That, ap- 
parently, is reason enough for producers, con- 
sumers and distributors to keep their eyes on 
every price change in the industry. 

Even now New York City’s public is paying 
more per quart as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s validation of the Federal-State milk 
marketing agreement. 

Once upon a time the farmer drove up to the 

[Continued on Page 7.] 
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The March of the News 





Foreign flags for U. S. ships... 
bomb in Munich . . . Dutch ask 
peace, prepare for war... pension 
plans rejected. 











A RERICANS became aware last week that 
{Mig they keep their ships out of war-roiled 
waters, they can’t expect to keep them at 
home. 

Because the American flag can no longer 
fly on ships in northern European waters, 15 
StanYard Oil tankers prepared to substitute 
the banner of Panama. Only strong Admin- 
istration pressure prevented eight United 
States Lines freighters from following suit. 

As America thus began to count the cost 
of peace, Belgium and the Netherlands 
hatched a plan to stop the war. Pleas to 
cease firing were issued by King Leopold 
and Queen Wilhelmina, but they were 
drowned by the sound of a bomb bursting in 
a Munich beer cellar, 


BOMBING IN MUNICH 


The explosion followed by eleven minutes 
the departure of Fuehrer Adolf Hitler, who 
had returned’ to the scene of his abortive 
putsch of 16 years ago to celebrate its ulti- 
mate victory. Echoes of the blast continued 
to resound through Europe as Germany 
spoke of a “British plot” and the French 
talked of a break in the Nazi front. Little 
note was made of the fact that the bomb 
killed seven little known persons. 

While Holland spoke of peace, however, 
the cautious Dutch prepared for war. Mili- 
tary forces were rallied and rumors that 
dikes were being opened followed reports 
of an “incident” on the Dutch-German fron- 
tier. These rumors Dutch officials denied. 

Peace also was the keynote of an address 
in Moscow of Soviet Premier Molotoff on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the Rus- 
sian revolution. Molotoff’s proposal differed 
from the Belgian-Dutch suggestion in that 
he urged a world uprising by workers, where- 
as the others suggested a conference. 

A conference was suggested also by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to bring peace to American 
workers, but this suggestion was only re- 
motely connected with war in Europe. His 
principal motive was to get AFL President 
Green and CIO President Lewis to heal the 
split in organized labor’s ranks, but some did 
say that the White House considered that 
divided labor was unhealthy in a rapidly 
dividing world. 

Ballots instead of bullets were used to dee 


{Continued on Page 3.] 
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COW TO CONSUMER........++..p. 1 


First comes the cow. Then comes the 
farmer, the handler, the processor, the 
distributor, the wholesaler, the retailer. 
Finally the bottle on the doorstep. Be- 
tween the cow and consumer is an amaz- 
ing story of industrial advance in a 
billion-dollar field. See why prices fluc- 
tuate from city to city. 


NOW IS THE TIME..........+...p. 2 


The old typing school line reads: 
“Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their party.” The 
defeat of old-age pension schemes at the 
polls has revealed an important shift in 
the political pendulum. 


TAXPAYERS BE PREPARED....p. 3 


Take a tip from this article . . . don’t 
just assume that this nation’s defense 
agencies are up to authorized strength 
... and don’t just assume that money 
for guns and men-o’-war occurs natur- 
ally. The facts presented in this article 
touch everyone’s pocketbook, touch the 
safety of everyone’s home. 


NEUTRALITY LOOPHOLES ....p. 3 


Our specialists have checked the new 
neutrality law with Government offi- 
cials, lawyers and sea captains. They 
find at least five gaping loopholes 
through which business men may 
squeeze through normal trading opera- 
tions. This is a cash-on-the-head yarn. 


TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN...... p. 4 


“Should Armistice Day be abolished— 
or its name changed to ‘Peace Day’?” 


Here is a question which springs right 
from the news of the day, a question 
deserving of answer in the light of what 
has happened since the lofty moral 
idealism of that historic eleventh day 
of November, 1918. Read what out- 
standing names have to say. 


“DELEGATION RUN RIOT”..... p. 5 


Squeeezed into a dozen different im- 
posing granite and marble buildings are 
scores of Federal agencies, bureaus and 
commissions, all empowered by Con- 
gress to legislate on industry, executives 
and factory workers. On Page 14 will 
be found David Lawrence’s discerning 
analysis of this trend in delegated au- 
thority, the implications behind the 
trend. The remedy? Well, one pre- 
scription is before Congress, the so- 
called Logan Bill. 


DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON...p. 8 


What is the Church’s attitude toward 
the present war. We have heard much 
from statesmen, diplomats and generals. 
All too frequently their voices have 
drowned out those working in the cause 
of peace. From the urgent counsel of 
Pope Pius, Bishop Tucker and Dr. Buch- 
man, we have made a symposium of 
views which offer not death and de- 
struction—but decency and deliverance. 


THE GLOBE GIRDLERS........ p. 10 


The anniversary of Der Fuehrer’s 
beer-hall “putsch” was startling. But 
just as startling news has been culled 
by our foreign affairs experts from 
every corner of the globe. Compressed 
knowledge plus informative interpreta- 
tion makes the “War Week” and “News- 
lines” two valuable reading features. 


“BUSINESS AS USUAL”........ p. 12 


Everyone with a stake in industry, 
whether it be pay check or dividend, will 
find in this article important informa- 
tion. That information has to do with 
business in 1940 and the article takes 
curves and levels, indexes and statistics, 
melts them all down to a comprehen- 
sible, ABC primer of what’s ahead. 


APPETITE VS. POCKETBOOK. .p. 13 


Uncle Sam has been pictured as a 
genial soul whose ten-billion-dollar ap- 
petite doesn’t match his five-billion- 
dollar pocketbook. So what? Are we 
going to raise the National debt limit in 
order to strike a balance? This article 
posits the final approach. 


MR. ECCLES TALKS TAXES... .p. 13 


Federal Reserve Board Governor Ec- 
cles most decidedly wants more taxes. 
He says he believes more taxes would 
encourage consumption, discourage sav- 
ings which lead to idle money in banks. 
Need we say more about the value of 
this article? 


— 4% 
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Tempest Over Panama...Federal Labor Control?... 


+ 


President and Mr. Wallace... Loans to Little ‘Business 


Authentic word has it that an 
understanding existed between a 
group of conservative Senators 
and the White’ House on the 
right under the new neutrality 
plan for American shipping com- 
panies to transfer from American 
registry. This and other issues 
were treated before a vote came. 


mm | 


John L. Lewis and William 
Green have before them the 
prospect of Administration sup- 
port for a plan for Government 
regulation of labor unions unless 
they can compose the CIO and 
AFL differences. Administra- 
tion view is that this country 
cannot afford the luxury of un- 
necessary labor strife in times 
like these. 


x eek 


When French- British orders 
for munitions are announced it 
is likely they will be chiefly for 
aircraft, anti-aircraft fire-con- 
trol apparatus and small arms. 


x** tk 


When President Roosevelt and 
Henry A. Wallace met at lunch 
after the White House rebuke to 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
for reviving the third-term issue, 
Mr. Roosevelt passed off the in- 


+ 








cident as one that was forced by 
the situation that then existed in 
Congress. Mr. Wallace received 
no instruction not to do it again 
and is repeating his advocacy of 
a third term. 


xr 


Latest inner Administtation con- 
flict is between the Department 
of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of State over the proposed 
reciprocal trade agreement with 
Argentina. Agriculture opposes 
the agreement as imposing on 
American farmers a sacrifice of 
domestic markets. State Depart- 
ment favors the agreement as the 
“keystone” of a new Latin 
American policy. 


xk 


High officials are beginning to 
compete with one another in 
ideas for creating new banking 
facilities for making long-term 


loans to small business men. 
Henry Morgenthau, Marriner 
Eccles, Jerome Frank and 


Adolph Berle all have pet plans. 
Congress is interested. 


xk 
Sharp controversy over pro- 
posals for Federal control of oil 


production and distribution has 
been accentuated by two events: 


r 





reduction in the import tax in 
the Venezuelan trade agreement 
and rejection by California 
voters of a State control amend- 


ment. Meanwhile, a House sub- 
committee is working on the 
problem. 


xkerk 


Pan American economic experts 
meeting here November 15 will 
put pressure on the United 
States to /imit increases in ocean 
freight and cargo’ insurance 
rates. A few raises in rates have 
been reported, more are feared 
by Latin American shippers. 


xk 


A chief concern of the Pan 
American economic meeting in 
Washington will be to compare 
the present situation with the 
1913-14-15 situation, hunting for 
price situations and trade dis- 
locations that may need regu- 
lation. 
x ket 


A new internal dispute within 
the CIO’s United Automobile 
Workers union prolonged the 
work stoppage affecting 55,000 
Chrysler Corporation, employes, 
brought a severe rebuke from 
CIO chieftain John L, Lewis. 
One faction urged acceptance of 


+ 








the Chrysler offers 10 days ago; 
the other, a majority of the ex- 
ecutive board led by Richard T. 
Frankensteen, prevented accept- 
ance of a settlement. 

x*r 


West Coast salmon packing in- 
dustry can expect a bitter inter- 
union row during the next few 
months, The AFL is preparing 
to move in on canning depart- 
ments in attempt to take over 
CIO membership. 
xk & 


Officials of Government agen- 
cies handling war problems— 
such as Justice, State and Treas- 
ury Departments—are going to 
be close-mouthed on such topics 
as neutrality, spies and sabotage 
in coming months. The silence 
order came direct from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
xe 


Differences over policy .nvolved 
in transfer of American ships to 
foreign registry to escape re- 
strictions of the new neutrality 
Act have elated anti-Admini- 
stration politicians who point to 
the New Deal’s 1937 castigation 
of tax evasion and avoidance 
through creation of “dummy” 
foreign corporations and other- 
wise. 
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SQUIRE AND STATESMAN: THE DUAL ROLE... 
: DAY AT THE POLLS...NEUTRALITY PROBLEMS 


poAneLin D. ROOSEVELT, more than any + 


other President in recent years, has led two 
lives during his incumbency: a bucolic, unbut- 
toned life at Hyde Park, a quivering, full-tilt 
life at the White House. The relaxation which 
marks the former has made possible the zest 
which marks the latter. 

Last week was typical of this double exist- 
ence: 3/9 days on the banks of the Hudson, 
31 days on the banks of the Potomac. 

The days on his 1,200-acre Krum Elbow es- 
tate were passed in a leisurely, country-squire 
manner. For hours, the Chief Executive drove 
through the fields and woods in his open car, in- 
specting the forests of Norwegian spruce, his 
truck gardens, his cattle and horses, his Dutchess 
Hill cottage, and the site of the new Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Memorial Library on the north 
field of the family property (the cornerstone 
will be laid by the President on Nov. 19). Also, 
according to Mrs. Roosevelt, the President 
“had a grand time” planning and inspecting the 
little houses he is building on the ends of Hyde 


’ Park barns. 


On Sunday, while sleet and snow and rain 
pelted his home, Mr. Roosevelt drove through 
the storm to Hyde Park’s little St. James Epis- 
copal Church, where he attended communion 
service and, as senior warden of the parish, pre- 
sided over a meeting of the vestrymen. 


But Tuesday was the 
big day on the Hudson 


In Home Town: last week. Dutchess 
County was holding an 


A Quick Vote off-year election, and 
Franklin Roosevelt, “just a farmer” for the day, 
was on hand to cast his vote. Mr. Roosevelt, 
incidentally, has never failed to return home 
for an election since he entered public office. 

Accompanied by his mother and his wife, the 
President joined the 851 other registered voters 
in his district at the old clapboard Town Hall 
to vote on a slate of officials for Hyde Park and 
Dutchess County and the New York constitu- 
tional amendment for legalization of pari-mu- 
tuel betting. 

After he had submitted to the routine of 
identification and had given his occupation as 
“farmer,” the President of the United States 
stepped inside a green-curtained voting booth 
and spent 80 seconds in making up his mind. 
His only remarks, to attendants, were not to 
“vote the gravestones,” and not to let his wife 
vote twice. 

On Wednesday President Roosevelt's head 
cold had left him, and he was able to return to 


Election Day 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND BODYGUARD 


. "38 Vote: Prelude to ’40 Vote 
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the cigar smoke and white marble of Washing- 
ton. Many problems shook hands with him 
on his arrival, 


In the first place, there was the swelling 
problem of whether or not to allow American 
ships to be transferred to Panama registry. 
Complications had set in at the beginning of the 
week when the President and Secretary of State 
Hull had got their signals mixed. At first, not 
realizing that Mr. Hull thought just the op- 
posite, Mr. Roosevelt had announced that chang- 
ing the flags of eight United States Lines ships 
had no bearing on the Neutrality Act. The 
President did, however, hold up the transfer, 
and spent the rest of the week consulting with 
Mr. Hull and Rear Adrriral Emory S. Land, 
chairman of the Maritime Commission, in an 
effort to untie the red tape and solve the prob- 
lem once and for all. 


Then there was Mr. 
Roosevelt’s latest effort 
to end the CIO-AFL la- 
bor fight. More and more 


The Problem 
Of the Rival 
Labor Wings 
to the working ranks, the President, on Thurs- 
day, renewed his pressure on the leaders of the 
two factions, John L. Lewis and William Green. 
His conferences with each one were long—and 
On leaving the White House, Mr. 


Green remarked: “There is no hurdle so far as 
the AFL is concerned. I told the President 





+ that our committee was ready to meet any time 





determined to bring peace | 


the CIO committee was ready to meet.” On 
leaving the White House, Mr. Lewis remarked: 
“That is characteristic of Mr. Green to talk that 


” 


way. 


A more specific labor problem on the Presi- 
dent’s hands was a way to cushion maritime 
labor and shipping operators against the shock 
of trans-Atlantic shipping stoppage caused by 
the new neutrality law. Aside from discussing 
the question with Messrs, Green and Lewis, the 
Chief Executive also conferred with three 
maritime labor leaders. (Early in the week, 
3,000 members of the National Maritime Union 
telegraphed President Roosevelt that they were 
prepared to march on Washington to enforce 
their demands for immediate aid.) 


The week had still another problem: What 
to do about Communist Earl Browder’s asser- 
tion that President Roosevelt was surrendering 
to the greed of “economic royalists” for war 
profits, that the Chief Executive was a spokes- 
man of Wall Street, and that the United States 
was ripe for a “quick transition” to Socialism. 
By the end of the week, however, no Presiden- 
tial statements were forthcoming on this matter. 


The week also had its 
third-term developments. 
A Guess But On Wednesday, several 

: Be days after the White 
Never a Wink House rebuke given his 
pro-third-term statement in San Francisco, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace announced that - 
he had “no apologies to make,” and that none 
had been demanded of him. When asked if he 
regarded his statement as a violation of the so- 
called political truce during the special session 
of Congress, the Secretary replied: “You will 
have to ask the White House about that.” (A 
Gallup Poll of last week revealed that more 
than four Democrats in every five with opin- 
ions on the subject were third-termers.) 


A Third Term? 


Among the bits of correspondence piling up 
on the White House desk was President Roose- 
velt’s reply to the Plymouth (Mass.) commit- 
tee which had invited him to take part in Ply- 
mouth’s Nov. 30, not Nov. 23, Thanksgiving Day 
observance. Mr. Roosevelt sent his “regrets” 
and his hope that the ceremonies would be “suc- 
cessful.” The President will have his own 
Thanksgiving on Nov. 23, at Warm Springs, Ga. 

On Armistice Day, Saturday, at 11 a. m., Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in Arlington Cemetery, looked 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
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HAMILTON AND FARLEY 
In defeats they saw victories, 
(See Newsgram below) 
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STATE ELECTIONS: 


THEIR PORTENT 





Balloting twelve months before 
the Big Vote is deemed significant 
of the nation’s trend . . . deductions 
political thinkers draw. 








OLITICAL pulsations, only faintly perceptit 


during the special session, last week pounded 


hard into the public consciousness. 

The reason: 
nia’s “Ham and Eggs” pension 
Ohio’s Bigelow pension plan. 

The significance: Observers, struck by 
trouncings administered the old-age pensi 
plans, saw a swing from left to right in 
public’s political attitudes. 


scheme a 


Defeat at the polls for Califor- 


sa 


1a 


tne 


yn 


the 


No less important, the polls called attention 


to a fact, seemingly obscured by weeks of fust 


and horse-trading over neutrality—that domes- 


tic issues were still before the citizenry. 

The “Ham and Eggs” Plan, which would ha 
paid California’s senior citizens $30 a 
financed through a State-wide scrip system, % 
buried under a 3-to-1 rejection. 


v8 
week, 


ag 


In Ohio, 69-year old preacher-politician Her- 
bert Seeley Bigelow, announced a continued fight 
for his plan, which would have paid the aged 


$50 a month, if it had not been swamped 3-to 
at the polls. 


-1 


To John Daniel Miller Hamilton, GOP Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, the votes indicated 


a Republican victory in 1940 and an end 
reckless and “crackpot Government.” In 
stinging statement, Chairman Hamilton said t! 
election results “generally confirm that 


trend toward conservatism and sound judgment 
which became apparent one year ago still con 


tinues to mount.” 

Also pleased with the pension defeats » 
Postmaster General James 
Democratic National Committee Chairman 


a sparing statement, he said that “The return 


are entirely satisfactory from the Democra' 
point of view.” 


Tentative Emergence 
Of the Tammany Tiger 


Elsewhere, results formed a less encouras 


to 


4a 


at 
Au 


tne 


+ 


ig 


Aloysious Far!e} 


Th 


a] 


a 


backdrop on which party politicians might p 


1940 hopes. In New York City, the Tamm 


Tiger was made bolder by triumphs in county 


offices. In Kentucky, New Deal Governor Ke 
Johnson certified the office handed him rec¢ 
when Governor A. B. Chandler resigned to 
a Senate seat. In Pennsylvania, Republic 
polled more votes than in 1938. Republican ¢ 


n 


take 


trol of the New Jersey legislature was also 4S- 


sured. 
won two years ago nm the face of CIO oppos!' 
was beaten by a CIO favored candidate. C! 
landers gave Mayor Harold Burton (Rep 
third consecutive term, and San Francis? 
gave Mayor Angelo J. Rossi a third term ove! 
field that included Representative Franck 
Havenner, Congressional New Dealer. 

Of greater national significance was the ‘ 
tinued flight of third-term trial balloons W 
a few weeks ago Secretary Wallace released 


In Detroit, the incumbent mayor, W" 


0 


a flyer in San Francisco he was reprimanded 5Y 


White House “spokesman,” Stephen Earl; 
bad “timing.” Last week, Secretary W4 
swiveled politely as reporters asked: 
“Have you anything more to say 
third-term for Mr. Roosevelt?” 


aby 


“I made the statement and I have not chansed 


my. mind. I have no apologies to make. N 


has been asked of me,” he replied. 


The Third-term Issue 
Deductions and Predictions 
Against these political drifts therefore, we 
ington is attempting to line up cogent-wise ‘4 
Firstly: The President has yet to make k 
his own desires on the third-term issue. S) 


18 


4 


the continuance of war abroad make the atte»: 
more likely, then the President will face the po- 


sibility of splitting with Mr. Farley and 
Democratic sot 
only recently achieved via neutrality revisio 


“conservatives,” a rapprocheme! 


se 


Secondly: Should the President prefer pa! ty 


unity to disunity, then the Democratic “cons 
vatives” may be able to force concessions at 
expense of New! Dealers who not only ! 
talked 
mining of Administration social reform aims 


+he 


have 


“third-term” but who fear an unde! 


This relationship of President to “conserv*" 


tive” Democrats is viewed by many Ose! 
as the crux of the problem. On it, in the 
analysis, they hang the politica! futures 


coming spring of all presidential aspirants 
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cide issues in the United States, 
and when they were counted a 
conservative trend was noted. 
The $30-every-Thursday pension 
plan was defeated in California; 
a less liberal one was rejected in 
Ohio. In local elections, Repub- 
licans regained control in Phil- 
adelphia and Paterson, N., J., and 
Tammany won in Manhattan. 
Unrepentant was Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, 
who repeated his preference for 
a third term for President Roos- 
evelt. The last time he men- 
tioned this preference he drew a 
veiled White House reprimand. 
This time, no scolding came. 
Thoughts of money occupied 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
A. Morgenthau, who drew atten- 
tion to the $45 billion debt limit 
o! the Unite scares. The Secre- 
tary opined that this limit might 
soon be reached and that unless 
Congress did something about it, 
the oficial Government paymas- 
ter—to wit, Mr. Morgenthau— 
would draw no more checks, 
Checks may have to be drawn 
by Republic Steel Corporation 
in favor of participants in the 
“Little Steel” strike of 1937. 
The Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals upheld a Labor Board rul- 
ing that 5,000 strikers deserved 
reinstatement, a ruling which 
Republic is now likely to chal- 
lenge in the Supreme Court. 


The Supreme Court, mean- 
while, decided that the bond- 
holders were still preferred 


creditors of any bankrupt cor- 
poration and upset a reorgani- 
zation plan which gave an un- 
deserved consideration to stock- 
holders in a Los Angeles lumber 
company. This decision will af- 
fect a number of reorganization 
proceedings in bankruptcies. 

Shortly after the State Depart- 
ment announced a new trade 
treaty with Venezuela, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull defended 
his trade policies in a letter 
answering criticisms of Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas. 

The State Department's action 
some months ago in abrogating 
the trade treaty with Japan is 
to worry Nippon. 
Rumors are rife that Japanese 
are trying doggedly to create 
some sort of puppet government 
in China which will persuade 
to keep her markets 


continuing 


America 
open, 

In the meantime, Europe laid 
plans to tap American markets 
war materials after nine 
American-made French planes 
were reported to have fought off 
27 German planes on the western 
front, bringing down nine. 


for 





| forces 





WWemsqraiae \WHY 
THE STORY OF 


\ ANY Americans—taxpayers 
| . a 

4 cluded—are learning for the 
first time that their Army and Navy 


have not been at full authorized 
Strength at any time since World 
War days 


When Chairman Vinson of the 
House Naval Committee announced 


in- 


last week that next year’s Navy ex- | 
penditures bill will run $1,300,000,000, | 


and when President Roosevelt re- 
vealed extra defense spending of 
$275,000,000 by the Army and Navy 
before next July, they brought 
home the fact that the United 





Why Army and Navy | 
have not been at full | 
strength for twenty years 

. .. behind America’s new 
preparedness drive. 








States is still trying to make up for 
the lag in national defense caused 
by efforts to disarm. 

Congress by law has said that the 
Army may grow to 280,000 troops and 
the Navy may reach a maximum en- 
listed strength of 191,000. Never 
Since 1920 have this country’s armed 
been anywhere near those 
maximums. Congress, interested on 
the one hand in disarmament and 
on the other in economy, just never 
provided the necessary funds 

The actua! situation in the 
and Navy—for which officers 


Army 
and 


lawmakers are now 
themselves—is that the Army’s 
Strength fell as low as 130,000 troops 
at one point and manufacture of 
modern equipment was slighted; the 
Navy undertook virtually no major 
warship construction for ten years 


and naval expenditures in one post- | 


war year feil as low as 312 million 
dollars, one fourth of what the Navy 
plans to spend next year. 

Soon after veterans of the A.E-F. 
had put their World War uniforms 


| in moth-balls while the world waited 


to see if it had been made safe for 
democracy, the United States called 
a naval arms limitation parley at 
Washington for meetings in 1921-22. 

As a result of agreements at this 


conference with Great Britain, 
Japan and other leading naval 
powers the United States halted 
capital ship construction immedi- 


ately for a period of ten years. 


At this time the United States 
had the strongest Navy in the 
world—433 combatant ships built 


and building. Nevertheless, it agreed 
to scrap 775,000 tons of ships and 
at a later conference—in 1930—this 
country lost 173,000 tons more, a to- 
tal of 928,000 fighting tons scrapped. 

Britain and Japan also agreed to 
scrap war vessels and they did junk 
some, but there has always been a 
feeling among naval authorities that 


Great Britain tore up blueprints 
while the United States scuttled 
actual ships. It cost this country 


$278,000,000 to scrap this tonnage. 
Sold on the idea of disarmament, 


. FIVE LOOPHOLES ‘ 
IN NEUTRALITY ACT 


RE there 

neutrality 

It is only one week since the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 was signed, but 
already a loophole hunt has started, 
with sound and fury over a plan to 
transfer eight American freighters to 
Panama registry so they can con- 
tinue sailing through European com- 
bat zones. 

Government and private lawyers 
think they may have discovered at 
least five gaps in the new regulations 
through which business men may 
squeeze to continue normal opera- 
tions. 


law? 


Panama Registry 
For Yankee Tankers 
It took John M. Franklin, presi- 


any loopholes in the new, of State Hull, shying 


dent of the United States Lines Co., | 


Act 
business 


after the was 


how ,one 


just 48 hours 


signed to show 
conduct normal 


new neutrality 


man to 
business 
rules. 
His plan is set up a Pana- 
manian corporation to operate eight 
freighters on normal] trans-Atlantic 
runs from New York to London, 
Liverpool and Havre. It would re- 
move the American flag and Ameri- 
can crews from his ships, so as not 
to run afoul of specific Neutrality 
Act bans against American ships and 
citizens entering combat zones. 
President Roosevelt and Maritime 
Commission Chairman Land think 
the procedure is perfectly legal and 
routine. Justice Department attor- 
neys privately agree. But Secretary 


proposes 
despite 


to 
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| Sweden this year were $8.6 million | ; 


perhaps at 
cries of “subterfuge” and ‘deliberate 
evasion” from Capitol Hill, has op- 
posed the ship transfer. 

Shipping rules in the new law, 
however, affect only a few businesses | 
directly—operators of perhaps 30) 
per cent of American cargo ships. 





Loopholes for business in 

new neutrality law? ... Five 

| possible gaps and how they 
| might work. 








A second possible loophole—much 
wider—is the absence of any restric- 
tion in the new law against selling 


goods on credit and carried in 
American ships to neutrals for 
transhipment to Great. Britain, 


France or Germany. 

Trade figures already indicate that 
neutral nations near the war zone 
are buying in unusual quantities 
from the United States. 

For example: September ship- 
ments from the United States to 


against $3.6 million last September; 
Norway took $4.3 million against $1.6) 
million last year; the Netherlands| 


imported $9.9 million against $6.6 | ie 
million | 


million; Denmark, $2.6 
against $1.3 million. 

Trade with Canada, of course, is 
wide open except for cash and title 
requirements on arms sales. 

Some lawyers with high-powered 
lenses believe the law may have a 
third loophole permitting Govern- 
ment corporations, such as_ the 
Export-Import Bank and Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to 
make loans to warring governments, 
although the law forbids “any per- 
son within the United States” mak-| 
ing such loans and the Johnson Act! 
(1934) rules out loans to European 
governments that have defaulted on 
war debts. 

Representative Wolcott (Rep.), of 
Michigan, offered an amendment to 
plug this possible loophole by for- 
bidding Federal Reserve Banks and 


' other quasi-Government institutions | 


to make such loans. His amend- 
ment failed, however, 228 to 196. 
Two other possible loopholes 
through which Americans might 
make loans and credit sales to Eu- 
ropean governments may lie in the 
law. Its language prohibits sales on 
credit or loans to European gov- 
ernments or their agencies. Credit 
Sales and loans to their private citi- 
zens, however, are not forbidden. 
What will happen if Great Brit- 
ain, for instance, sets up a dummy 
corporation to buy goods from the 
United States on credit and sells its 
stocks and bonds here? If the Brit- 
ish government officially disclaims 
any connection with the “straw” cor- 


poration, would it be illegal for 
Americans to extend it credit? 
These are just some of the joop- 


hole questions; spotlighted by pro- 
posed transfer of eight ships to Pan- 
ama that the Attorney 
General may have to answer. | 


registry, 


reproaching * 


the United States News 


BILLIONS ARE NEEDED 


A 





REP. VINSON 
Uniforms in moth-balls are not the answer 


GENERATION OF 


—Harris & Ewing 
REP. MAY 





however, the United States did not ¢ power in Germany and 


even build its fleet up to the limits 
allowed by the treaties. It tried 
“naval disarmament by example.” 
No other nation followed the Ameri- 
can example. 


The result was that by 1934 the 
United States no longer was su- 
preme on the seas and many of its 
war vessels were over-age, 
needing replacement. 


badly | 


1934 is a turning point in Ameri- | 


can naval and military history. By 
this time Japan had resigned from 
the League of Nations and given 
notice of its intention to terminate 
the Washington naval treaty at the 
end of two years. Great Britain be- 
gan to build up its fleet, pointing 
past treaty levels. Hitler came to 


the Third | 
Reich began to arm secretly on 
land and sea, later openly in de- 
fiance of the Versailles treaty. The 
Disarmament Conference collapsed 
late in 1933 and most governments 
decided that the post-war period of 
efforts to limit arms had proved a | 
failure. 

The United States saw this as 
clearly as any other nation. In 1934 
it laid down a plan for an expanded 
fleet which is still being followed. 
Eight battleships are now under 
construction or appropriated for in 
accordance with this new plan. A 
total of 51 other surface vessels and 
19 submarines are also being con- 
structed. The Navy’s enlisted 
strength is being swollen to 145,000 
and may reach the maximum of 


+ 








FOR DEFENSE: 


191,000 next year. 
Fred Vinson’s new Navy blueprint— 
approved by President Roosevelt— 


calls for expansions in fighting 
strength all along the line. Ninety- 
five combatant ships are to be 


built, including three aircraft car- 
riers, eight cruisers, 52 destroyers 
and 32 submarines. Navy airplane 
strength is to be increased to 6,000 
planes. 

Since the program may take three 
to four years to complete, the new 
Navy bill repeals a requirement in 


existing law which provides that 
naval construction must be _ split 
fifty-fifty between Navy and pri- 


vate yards. A ten per cent limit 
on profits, however, is retained. 


The Army watched with interest 
post-war attempts to limit land arm- 
aments and saw them fail. Now that 
a new 20-billion-dollar world arms 
race is under way, the United States 
Army is correcting weaknesses caused 


by years of small appropriations. 
Critical items of equipment are 
being manufactured rapidly, new 


motorized divisions are being or- 
ganized and the first tactical squad- 
ron of the Army Air Corps is shortly 


to be reconstituted, equipped and 


| sent to guard Puerto Rico. 


The Army is being organized on 
a four-army, nine-corps, twenty- 
seven-infantry-division basis while 
equipment for a war strength of a 
million men is being manufactured. 
To speed accumulation of equipment 
reserves the Army may spend $217 
million extra next year. To put its 
peacetime force of 600,000 men on 
a modern footing, the Army plans 
to spend some $230 million extra for 
motorization. 

Chairman May of the House mili- 
tary affairs committee intends to in- 


"LAISSEZ FAIRE” 


+ troduce a War Department bill next 


session calling for $1,400,000,000 in 
military expenditures. 
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A TYPICAL CAFE CENTURY GROUP... enjoying an evening in this brilliant “Night Ciub on Wheels.” Here you'll 


find pleasant companions, delicious refreshments, radio and recorded music...and solid comfort for the evening hours. 


A DRAWING ROOM 


a spacious bedchamber 


cushioned 





.. that lives a double life! At night it becomes 
-with EVERYTHING for comfort within its 
walls. Have meals served here, if you wish...enjoy absolute privacy! 
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From dinner time till business time— 
relax and enjoy “the most restful train 


in the world” 


Here’s a glimpse of life aboard the Century! It’s 
colorful life ...with all the modern beauty and 
luxury of this world-famous train. It’s restful, 
refreshing life that attracts busy people, cele- 
brated people, men and women who carry re- 
sponsibilities ...who must relax occasionally. 

For them the Century solves a problem. It 
offers the finest possible way to use the hours 
from dinner time to the business day’s beginning. 

You dine well and at leisure; enjoy the pleas- 
ant relaxation of the Cafe Century after dinner... 
then, in absolute privacy, enjoy the perfect SLEEP 
for which America’s smoothest route is famous! 
Sleep that’s sound and restoring, because you're 
at ease in the knowledge of complete SAFETY. 
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The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 6. PATENT OFFICE 


Rep. W. B. Bankhead * 


Democrat, Alabama, the 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, 


answers: 
JN reply to your inquiry, “Should 
Armistice Day be abolished, or its 
name changed to Peace Day?” I 
have no definite views upon the pro- 
posed change, but I feel that in view 
of the sentiments expressed in your 
note of inquiry the proposal is one 
of serious consideration. 

I must say, however, that when a 
national holiday has been estab- 
lished and recognized for a number 
of years, it is rather difficult to se- 
cure public approval of a definite 
change. 

This was exemplified in the divi- 
sion of opinion in the country when 
the President changed the date for 
Thanksgiving exercises this year. 

I further feel that the opinion of 
the veterans of the World War 
should have considerable voice in 
the proposal, as Armistice Day is of 
supreme sentimental value to them. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SPEAKER BANKHEAD 





Rep. Sol Bloom 


Democrat, New York; Chairman, 
House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 





Otis N. Brown 


Greensboro, N. C.; Commander- | 
in-Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


PEAKING for America’s overseas 
veterans as Commander-in-Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, of United 
States, I heartily disagree with the 
suggestion that Armistice Day be 
abolished, as a proposal to dynamite 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


answers: 


ERMIT me to say that it should 
not require two or three hun- 
dred words to express an opinion re- 
garding changing 
to “Peace Day.” I am for it. 





Col. Theodore 


Roosevelt, Jr. 

New York City; Former Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy; Chairman, 
Committee of Naval Experts, 





in Arlington Cemetery and to de- 
Stroy the graves of every American 
soldier buried in our cemeteries in 
France. 

Subsequent events in world his- 
tory since November 11, 1918, will 
never erase the glory of those who | 
gave their lives in the World War, / 
sincere in the belief they were serv- 
ing the cause of Christianity and de- 
mocracy. These principles will al- 
ways be the target of greed, oppres- 
sion and those forces that believe 
might makes right. 

Let us cling to Armistice Day in 
its present form with even greater 
tenacity as an inspiration for every 
generation until the end of time. 
We must perpetuate the significance | 
of Armistice Day as a reminder our | 
World War dead gave their lives in 
defense of principles that must al- 
ways be preserved if civilization is 
to survive. Eternal sacrifice is the 
price mankind must always be pre- 
pared to pay for the preservation of 
human liberty. 





E. E. Agger 


New Brunswick, N. J.; Professor 
of Economics, Rutgers University; 
Lecturer, American Institute of 
Banking, 


answers: 
ITH the renewal of war in Eu- 
rope, ‘Armistice Day,” as a cele- 
bration of a prelude to peace be- 
comes a disheartening mockery. 
Possibly we should have a “Peace 
Day,” for I agree that “it is appro- 
priate for the people of the United 
States to look forward... toa time 
when a just and enduring peace 
Shall be established among all the 
peoples of the earth,” but I myself 
should prefer some day other than 
November 11 for such a peace day. 
Somehow, the Armistice Day of 
the First World War refuses to lend 
itself, in my emotional reactions, to 
the conception of a day dedicated to 
the establishment of a “just and en- 
during peace.” 


Charles G. Fenwick 


Professor of Political Science, 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa.; Chair- 
man, Committee of Experts on 
International Law, Committee 
for Concerted Peace Efforts, 


answers: 


HY bother with names? 








“Peace 


Day” is equally open to objec- | 
tion by others (not by me) as sug- | 


gesting that the terms of the Ar- 
mistice were just terms. 
The real issue is not “peace” in 


the sense of a static condition. but | 


“justice,” and I can see little hope 
of a permanent peace until the 


United States is prepared to collab- | 


orate with other nations of like 
mind (and there are some), in the 
formulation of the terms of a just 
peace and in the maintenance of 
them when they have been formu- 
lated. 

All talk of ‘peace except in 
world seems to me futile. 

Best wishes for the success of your 
educational work : 


Washington Conference on Arm- 
ament Limitation, 


answers: 
HY should you change the name 
Armistice Day to Peace Day? 
By so doing you would be misrepre- 
senting the facts. 

When hostilities ceased in 1918, 
due to the Treaty of Versailles, what 
followed? It was an armistice, not 
a peace, as the European situation 
today shows. 


| people. 


* Maj. Gen. 


| 
| 
| 


Amos A. Fries 
United States Army, Retired; 
Former Chief, Chemical War 
Service, 


answers: 

ITH reference to your 
W whether “Peace Day” should be 
substituted for “Armistice Day,” and 
Congress pass a law making Novem- 


ber 11th a public holiday “dedicated | 


to the cause of world peace,” my 
answer is No, and emphatically so. 


inquiry | 


In the first place what are names | 


for anyhow? 
particular things, places, events, or 
Armistice Day is simply the 


| definition of a great historical fact 





“Armistice Day” | 


that Army and Navy. 


that took place on November 11, 
1918. The day should be dedicated 
to teaching Fatriotism and the ne- 
cessity of being prepared to fight, 
and when necessary to fight for the 
rights guaranteed under our Consti- 
tution and the laws passed in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

We have “fire prevention weeks,” 
“crime prevention weeks,” and many 
other dates, including Independence 
Day, Christmas, New Year’s and so 
forth. To change the names of those 
to satisfy the whims of certain peo- 
ple would be beyond absurdity. No 
one who knows the situation has 
proposed that we change the term 
“crime prevention week” to good be- 
havior week or something of that 
sort—nor has anyone proposed that 


They are to designate | 





we should change George Washing- | 


ton’s name to Peter Junket or some- 
thing else. 

Again names are to designate 
events, people, places—in fact our 
whole civilization is built up on the 
record and memories of things of 
which the world is proud. The whole 
American people should be proud of 


—~_ + 











changed to “Peace Day”? 


appear later. 





For a score of years the United States has observed Ar- 
mistice Day, anniversary of the stilling of the big guns in 
the first World War. Various groups, visualizing the peace 
hopes of President Roosevelt in his Armistice Day address, 
suggest that peace, not war, be stressed and that Congress 
should abolish the day, substitute “Peace Day” for “Armi- 
stice Day,” as a national holiday dedicated to world peace. 

To obtain all shades of opinion on this proposal, The 
United States News addressed to Army and Navy leaders 
with war service, and to heads of peace organizations and 
outstanding legislators and others, this question: 

Should Armistice Day be abolished, or its name 


Anwsers received are presented herewith. 


Others will 








Maj. Gen. 
Johnson Hagood 


U. S. A., Retired; Various World 
War Commands; President, Board 
Reorganizing AEF Staff; Chief of 
Staff, Supply Service, Until 
Armistice, 


answers: 
RMISTICE Day should be abol- 


ished and nothing substituted | 


therefor, unless we follow the ex- 
ample of the wise old Chinese and 


+ a bull that had been loose in a china 


| establish what they call a National 


Armistice Day, proud that the vigor | 


and energy and courage of American 
boys made that day not only pos- 
sible but made it a day of “peace 
with honor.” 

To change it would be a crime 
against everyone of the four and a 
half million men and women who 
actually served in the Army and 
Navy and to the other millions of 
Americans who worked to support 


Humiliation Day. 


America blundered into the World | 


War and then America blundered 
out again. 

If we had kept our troops at home 
in 1917, or had kept our President 
at home in 1918, the warring nations 
of Europe might have settled their 
affairs in their own way, and one 
side or the other might have been 
well enough licked to stay licked. 
But with all this nonsense about 
making the world safe for democ- 
racy, and all this baby talk con- 
tained in Wilson’s fourteen points, 


shop. Nothing was settled and now 


the same old war has got to be | 


fought all over again. 


America had no interest in the 
World War. It was a fight for the 
extension of empire, just as is the 
present war, and those that have 
gone before. But the fight, once 
Started, the American soldiers in 
France wanted to see it finished. 
They wanted to see the German 
people, not just the Kaiser or the 
German government, but the people 
themselves, absolutely flattened out. 








| 
| 


They wanted to fix it so that the | 


Huns, the Boche, could not rise up 
and start this thing all over again. 

The Armistice was signed too soon. 

America should stay at home and 
be prepared to defend itself against 
a bona fide invasion of the United 
States. In that case we should 
never have occasion to sign another 
Armistice or bury another Unknown 
Soldier. But let us remember, in 
our saner moments, that no nation 


ever has been or ever will be strong | 
| enough to carry out our hysterical 


scheme for a defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, accompanied by a 
refusal to recognize dictators, and 


| a blustering pretense of protecting 
| America pulled out of Europe like | our interests and nationals abroad. 








SHOULD THERE BE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS NOW? 


Must the present war in Europe be + 


fought to a finish? 


Would a peace | 


conference, invoked now, avoid tre- 
mendous wastage of lives and prop- | 


erty? To obtain 


the views of all | 


sides, THe UNITED STATES NEWS fe- | 


cently propounded to outstanding 


figures in international relations this | 
|} query: 


“Should there be peace ne- | 


gotiations now?” Some answers were | 
published in the issues of Oct. 30 and | 


Nov. 6, and additional replies follow: 


Senator E.C. Johnson. 


Democrat, Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committees on 
Military Affairs, and Finance, 


answers: 

HE realist knows that some day 

peace will be restored in Europe. 
The pessimist believes that millions 
of lives must be taken and billions 
in property wiped out before peace 
will be in order: The optimist feels 
that peace might be effected before 
hatreds are burned deeper into 
men’s souls and misery and debts 
are laid like a black cloud of despair 
and hopelessness over all of Eu- 
rope. The idealist thinks that since 
peace is so desirable, it is therefore 
possible. Man is a rational animal 
and peace is therefore natural. Man 
is not a ferocious animal and war is 
therefore unnatural. The disposi- 
tion to rush into war must somehow 
be educated out of Europe. 

No one in America is advocating 
a capitulation or an armed truce to 
last but a few short months. Ameri- 
cans want a peace without victory— 





sverms | 
+d | + ; ine ! 
of maintaining law and order in the | 


|} not an arbitrarily imposed peace 
| upon a vanquished foe but a nego- 
tiated peace between honorable 
States, based upon equities, justice 
and good will. Once the conference 
table is utilized to arrive at such a 
peace the “god of war” will pass from 
this earth and not before. 

America traditionally believes in 
gathering around the conference 
table and in a wholesome spirit of 
“give and take” attempting to settle 
differences on a basis of righteous- 
ness. That is unfortunately not the 
European technique. Europe has the 
bad habit of going to its peace con- 
| ferences armed and with imperial- 
istic selfishness its Star of Bethle- 
hem. 


The belligerents—and all of them 
have treated the neutrals shabbily 
in this war. The neutral has a pub- 
lic interest in it and no belligerent 
has a right to think of herself alone. 


| , ’ 
| Neutrals will suffer unspeakable mis- 


| Slaughter of 








Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR E, C. JOHNSON 





ery and must help carry the awful- 
ness of the burden of war. 

The belligerents—and all of them 
—owe it to mankind to set forth in 
clear terms the objectives which they 
seek in their war. These objectives 
might form the basis for a negoti- 
ated peace, 

The neutrals’ without secret con- 
niving with Chamberlain, Daladier 
or Hitler, and absolutely independ- 
ent of all three of them, should on 
their standing as honorable states 
make a joint demand upon the bel- 
ligerents and all of them for a de- 


cent consideration of their God- 
given right to live in a peaceful 
world. 


America, because of her acknowl- 
edged leadership in the neutral 
world, should lead the way. “Fid- 
dling while Rome burns” is not a very 
commendable attitude. Action now 
is imperative. 


Senator Reynolds 
Democrat, North Carolina; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 


HE question is, Should there be 
peace negotiations now? Yes! 
Since the chances of success for 
such peace negotiations at this time 
may appear very slim, why advocate 


that? Because, even an extremely 
Sim chance is worth the try—the 
nations should seize upon even a 


Straw if it offers the remotest pos- 
Sibility of helping avoid the useless 
millions of men and 





swyg @# the futile expenditure of billions of + 


dollars. 
That there is some chance is in- 
dicated by the following facts: 
Contrary to general belief, there 
is no World War yet—the only three 
belligerents at the present time are 


| 


the British and French empires and | 
Germany. What is more striking is | 


that even between these three there 
is no real war yet! Outside of a few 
skirmishes, land warfare not only 


has not yet gotten under way but | 


reports indicate that there is little 

prospect of its starting on a major 

scale before next spring, if ever. 
The conflict to date has been 


Senator Danaher 


Republican, Connecticut; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, 


answers: 
HAVE your letter posing the ques- 
tion, “Should there be peace ne- 
gotiations now?” 
Not with American participation! 
On April 14th the President, in a 
letter addressed to Adolf Hitler, 
Chancellor of the German Reich, 


| Said: 


largely a series of naval reprisals, | 


somewhat akin to the limited war- 


fare between France and the United | 


States during the years from 1797 to 
1800. As one authority has well put 
it, it is like a series of economic 
sanctions carried out with a limited 
amount of armed conflict. These 
operations have been almost exclu- 
sively between Great Britain and 


Germany, with France substantially | 


on the sidelines. 


To Check a Major War 


Surprising as it may seem, I am 


not to stop a major war that is al- 
ready under way, but to prevent one 
from starting. 

The greatest hope comes from the 
basic reasons why a major war has 
not actually gotten under way. None 
of the alleged belligerents really 
want a war and all draw back from 
the dire prospect of the colossal loss 
of life and money that will result if 
they do engage in a real war. 

Practically all of them.realize that 
there will be no gainers and all 
losers in case of a real war. The only 
visible winner will be a_ so-called 
neutral—Soviet Russia. 

Fully realizing this, none of the 
belligerents seem to be anxious to 
start the war on a major scale but 
content themselves with economic 
pressure and counter pressure. The 


| chances are that they will gain no 


more by these means or by resort- 
ing to major warfare than by 
reaching a solution now—through 
an inevitable compromise. 
Therefore, I believe that peace ne- 
gotiations should be started now be- 
fore any major war is under 
because if any major war does get 
under way, with its colossal loss of 
life and money, such peace that 
might ensue will certainly be no bet- 
ter and probably much worse than 


what could be obtained now without | 


} the loss of life and money. 


way, 


“We recognize complex world 
problems which affect all hu- 
manity but we know that study 
and discussion of them must be 
held in an atmosphere of peace. 
Such an atmosphere of peace 
cannot exist if negotiations are 
overshadowed by the threat of 
force or by the fear of war.” 





I must answer, | 





—Harris & Ewing 
ARTHUR D. CALL 





Senator Bridges 
Republican, New Hampshire; 
Member, Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, 


answers: 


SHOULD ARMISTICE DAY BE ABOLISHED 
OR ITS NAME CHANGED TO ‘PEACE DAY’? 


’ Arthur D. Call 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary, 
American Peace Society and 
Editor, “World Affairs’; 
Executive Secretary, American 
Group of Inter-parliamentary 
Union, 


answers: 


your inquiry, “Should Armistice 

Day be abolished, or its name 

changed to Peace’ Day?” I would 
say No. 

Without attempting the impossi- 

ble role of speaking for other peo- 

ples, I believe that the people of the 


| United States rose to moral heights 


auring the World War, an idealism 
that reached its great climax on the 


| eleventh of November, 1918. 


BELIEVE that for the present we | 


should keep Armistice Day as 
Armistice Day, because that is just 
what November 11, 1918, was. 

We have been celebrating that day 
as Armistice Day ever since. On No- 
vember 11th, of this year, the Ameri- 
can people will have it brought 
home to them that on November 
llth, twenty-one years’ ago, the 
world saw a cessation of hostilities— 
nothing more. There was no real 
peace. In the last two decades mil- 
lions of human beings have been 
slaughtered in war. In war some- 
where on the face of the earth. 
Abyssinia. In China. In Spain. In 
Northern Africa. In Poland. Even 
in South America. What irony it 
would be to change Armistice Day 
to Peace Day at a time when half 
the world is again hard at the busi- 
ness of killing. 

When Peace really comes let us 
prepare to do our part in making it 
@ permanent peace. Let us then set 
aside a day and dedicate it to that 
purpose. Meanwhile let us keep our 
Armistice Day hallowed to the 
memory of those Americans who 


In | 


gave their lives in 1917-18 for the | 


cause of justice and honor. 
men who lived were unable to realize 
the real fruits of the Armistice, by 
turning it into a lasting Peace, is not 
the fault of those who fell. 
lives were not given in vain. They 
are a perpetual object lesson of the 
folly and waste of war. 
ever before, America needs this ob- 
ject lesson today. 


Henry A. Atkinson 
New York City; General 
Secretary, World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through 
the Churches, " 


answers: 


N view of the war in both Europe 
and Asia, and the general unset- 
tled conditions throughout the 
world, it seems to me that it would 





be foolish to change “Armistice 
| Day,” November llth, to “Peace 
Day.” 


I feel that much of the faith and | 


credit with which belligerent nations 
would have been inclined to view 
our participation in such negotia- 
tions has been seriously impaired by 
repeated unneutral pronouncements 


a | from those charged with conducting 
in favor of peace negotiations now, | 


our foreign policy. 


Belligerents Should 
Compromise 


Negotiations for peace without our 
participation should be conducted 
by the belligerents themselves so 
that in the spirit of true negotiation, 
with adjustment and compromise 
rather than by compulsion and 
force, some of the causes of the war 
can be removed. 

Thus negotiations would and can 
admit of correction of the economic 


| disparities which produced dictators 


in certain countries. On the other 
hand, yielding something of the im- 
perialistic status quo whose contin- 
ued maintenance has operated al- 
most entirely for the advantage of 
two vast “satisfied” empires, can 
supply a reasonable quid pro quo. 

Your letter says: “Many propo- 
sals have been made here and 
abroad that mediation or some torm 
of negotiation should be undertaken 
immediately to end the war in Eu- 
rope.” I interpret this statement as 
implying that the “mediation or 
some form of negotiation” is to ema- 
nate from the United States. 

I cannot believe that the United 
States should intervene by way of 
mediation or otherwise until some 


[Continued on Page 10.] 


Therefore I prefer to have it re- 
main as it is for the time being. 

Armistice Day is well named, for 
the Armistice established at that 
time was not followed by real peace. 


Their | 


More than | 


I have never seen my country in 
so united and noble a frame of mind 
as on that day. Every “Armistice 
Day” is, therefore, our special time 
for trying to regain something of 
that lofty spirit. 

Secondly, I am for retaining the 
eighteenth of May as the world’s 
“Peace Day.” 

That was the day that marked 
the assembly at The Hague in 1899 
of the Conference that negotiated 
the convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes and 
showed to the world how nations 
may, if they choose, go about the bus- 
iness of advancing their interest in 
accord with the principles of law 
and equity. No step towards world 
peace was ever more surely and 
wisely taken. 

So, in reply to your question, I 
would maintain November llth as 
“Armistice Day” and May 18th as 
“Peace Day.” 


Senator Sheppard 
Democrat, Texas; Chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs, 


answers: 


DO NOT believe it would be wise 
to change the name of “Armistice 
Day.” After all, it was exactly that— 
an armistice. 
I think it would be helpful to intro- 
duce into the calendar at some point 
a “World Peace Day” and endeavor 


| to have all the nations of the world 


That | observe it. 





T. G. Woolford 


Atlanta, Ga.; Chairman of the 
Board, Retail Credit Co.; Member, 
National Defense Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 


_answers: 


HIS is in reply to your letter re- 
questing a personal viewpoint in 
regard to a change in the name of 
“Armistice Day.” 
It is not within my vision to give 
a definite answer to the question 
you propose. I can not bring my- 


| Self to the conclusion that the day 


In fact the war went on—only in a | 


different form, Instead of men dy- 
ing in the trenches, economic weap- 
ons, national selfishness, and the 
lust for power continued to play 


| havoc in every land. 


Armistice Day marked a_ high 
point in world idealism and hope. 
Since there are so few things to 
hold to of this nature, would it not 
be better to keep Armistice Day as 
@ reminder of what might have 
been, rather than to call it “Peace 


Day” when no real peace followed? | 


should be abolished, nor does “Peace 
Day” seem entirely appropriate. 
These are troublesome and uncer- 
tain times in world history and it 
does not seem that now is the op- 
portune time to settle the question 
as to what the day should or should 
not be. We need calm delibera- 
tion and consideration. 

We must keep ourselves in a po- 
sition of military preparedness. It 
is folly to dream that if we are to- 
tally unprepared for defense, we will 
command the respect and considera- 
tion of all other nations. Human 
nature is human nature; it has not 
changed in this respect through the 
ages in regard to the question in- 
volved here. The wars of today are 
an illustration. 

It seems to me that the name of 
the day might well be changed to 
“National Defense Day,” at which 
time the armed forces of the na- 
tion, both present and past, would 
parade and show themselves to the 
public which they now protect and 
have protected. 
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November 13, 1939 The United States News 
2 i = : - : the case may be, within thirty days | peals for the District of Columbia; 
| after the date of receipt of a copy | or (2) with the clerk of the circuit 
| thereof, may at his election file a | court of appeals within whose jue 


CURBS ON 


+ 


nefinition of the powers and pro- 
od res of Government boards and 
agencies was proposed in a bill of- 
pred in the Senate by the late Sena- 

rogan and passed by the Senate, 

later recalled for further action. 
of the importance of the 
nlem he sought to solve, THE 
wrTeD STATES News presents the full 
' f his measure, as follows: 


7 


use 


expeditious settlement of dis- 
- with the United States, and 
or other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
united States of America in Congress 
assembled, 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 1. As used in this Act, un- 

ess the context otherwise requires— 

“Administrative rules” include 

regulations, orders, and 

iments thereto of general ap- 
ic ssued by officers in the ex- 
itive branch of the United States 
sovernment interpreting the terms 
f statutes they are respectively 
sarged with administering. 

9) “Administrative officers” means 
officers and employees in the execu- 
tive branch, except the President of 
the United States. 

3) “Agency” means any depart- 

independent, establishment, 
administration, corporation, or other 
subdivision of the executive branch 
of the United States Government 
with one chief officer as the imme- 
diate head thereof. 

(4) “Independent agency” means 
board, commission, authority, 


i 9 ie 


any 


nN ACT to provide for the more | 


corporation, or other subdivision of | 


the executive branch of the United 
States Government with, two or 
more officers at the head thereof as 


board, commission, or other mem- | 


bers 

(5) “Circuit court of appeals” 
means the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
exclusive of Sundays and national 
holidays. 

7) “Person” includes individuals, 
corporations, partnerships, or other 
organizations. 

(8) “Decision” means any affirma- 
tive or negative decision, order, or 


Act in specific controversies which 
determines the issue therein in- 
volved 

(9) “Controversy” means any dis- | 
pute or disagreement concerning 
any claim, right, or obligation for 


against the United States and 
refusal to grant any license, 
or other privilege. 


IMPLEMENTING ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE RULES 

Sec. 2. (a) Hereafter administra- 
tive rules and all amendments or 
modifications or supplements of ex- 
rules implementing or filling 
in the details of any statute affect- 
ing the rights of persons or prop- 
ty shall be issued by the head of 
ney and by each inde- 

pende agency respectively charged 
administration of any stat- 
after publication of notice 
and public hearings. All such rules 
shall be published in the Federal 


ing 





ute or 


“Days” means calendar days, | 














reconsideration. 


of that measure. 





The so-called “fourth branch of Government”—inde- 
pendent boards and agencies that issue regulations cover- 
ing an ever-widening sphere—often has been criticized as 
“legislating” uniustifiably and as following procedures that 
some regard as unfair. Their power, grown immensely in 
recent years, particularly in the fields of labor, industry and 
business, has become an important issue. 

Proposals to restrict their operations have been numerous. 
That which has come nearest to enactment is the Logan 
Bill, passed by the Senate but restored to the calendar for 
Its author, the late Senator Logan 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, introduced the measure as the Ameri- 
can Bar Association's answer to the problem. 
rules of procedure for the agencies, designed to prevent un- 
authorized or unfair use of their power. 

Because of the importance of the issue and of the com- 
prehensive plan of solving it that is offered in the Logan 
Bill, The United States News presents herewith the full text 


< 


It proposes 








year after the date of the enact- + 


ment of the statute subject to the 
adoption thereafter of further rules 


from time to time as provided in | 


this Act. 

(c) Any person substantially in- 
terested in the effects of an admin- 
istrative rule in force on the date 
of the approval of this Act may pe- 
tition the head of the agency or the 
independent agency which admin- 
isters any statute under which the 
rule was issued for a reconsidera- 
tion of any such rule; and the head 
of such agency or the independent 
agency shall, after publication of no- 
tice and public hearing, if requested 
within ten days thereafter, deter- 
mine whether such rule shall be 
continued in force, modified, or re- 
scinded. All amendments of such 


rules shall be in accordance with the | 
procedure provided in subsection (a) | 


of this section and all action of the 
head of such agency or the inde- 
pendent agency on such petitions 
and all new or amended rules shall 
be published in the Federal Register 
as prescribed in said subsection (a) 
for the publication of rules. 

(d) No person shall be penalized 
or subjected to any forfeiture or 
prosecuted for any act done or 


| omitted to be done in good faith 


in conformity with a rule which has 
been rescinded or declared invalid 
by any final judgment entered as 
hereinafter provided, unless the act 
was done or omitted to be done more 


| than thirty days after the publica- 


Register within ten days after the | 
Gate of their approval by the head | 


of the agency or the independent 
agency concerned, and shall not be- 
come effective until such publica- 
ton, except when the President de- 
Cares that a public emergency ex- 


(b) Administrative rules under all 
Statutes hereafter enacted shall be 
‘ssued as herein provided within one 


tion in the Federal Register of the 
rescission or final judicial determi- 
nation of the invalidity of such rule. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW OF RULES 


| 








Sec. 3. In addition to the juris- | 


diction heretofore conferred upon 


the United States Court of Appeals | 


for the District of Columbia, that 
court shall have jurisdiction, upon 
petition filed within 
from the date any administrative 
rule is published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, to hear and determine whether 
any such rule issued or continued 
in force in accordance with section 
2 of this Act is in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United States or 
the statute under which issued. No 
rule shall be held invalid except for 
violation of the Constitution or for 
conflict with a statute or for lack of 
authority conferred upon the agency 
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thirty days | 


issuing it by the statute or statutes 
pursuant to which it was issued or 
for failure to comply with section 
2 of this Act. A copy of the peti- 
tion, and copies of all subsequent 
pleadings shall be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United 
States, who shall direct the defense 
of the rule. The court may refer 
such petition and any reply thereto 
for the taking of such evidence as 
shall be material and _ relevant 
thereto. The court shall give pref- 


erence to such petitions and shall | 
have no power in the proceedings | 


except to render a declaratory judg- 
ment holding such rule legal and 
valid or holding it contrary to law 
and invalid. If the rule is held con- 


trary to law and invalid, the rule | 


thereafter shall not have any force 
or effect except to confer immunity 
as provided in section 2 of this Act. 
Nothing contafMmed in this section 


Pe NANI: te ee 





CAPITOL IN 1850 
Generations ago, Congress had little 
reason to delegate law-making 
powers to governmental agencies. 
Today, a measure known as the Lo- 
gan bill is before Congress as a re- 
medy for what has been termed 
“delegation run riot”. 





shall prevent the determination of 
the validity or invalidity of any rule 
which may be involved in any suit 
or review of an administrative de- 
cision or order in any court of the 
United States as now or hereafter 


, authorized by law. 


STATUTORY APPROVAL AND AU- | 
THORITY FOR ADMINISTRA- | 


TIVE BOARDS AND PRESCRIB- 
ING THEIR PROCEDURE 


Sec. 4. (a) Every head of an agency 
shall from time to time designate 
three employees of his agency for 
such intra-agency boards (including 
the field service of such agency) as 
may be necessary and desirable. 
Where there are intra-agency boards 
existing on the date of approval of 
this Act, they shall be reestablished 
and function in accordance with 
this Act. Wherever practicable, such 
boards shall be designated in va- 


rious sections of the United States to | 


hear any controversy which may 
have there arisen. At least one em- 
ployee designated for each such 
board shall be a lawyer, who shall 
act as chairman of the board. 


| When the members of any board are 


not engaged in the hearing of ad- 
ministrative appeals as hereinafter 
provided, such employees shall be 
assigned to other duties in the serv- 
ice of the agency concerned. No 
member of a board who has par- 


ticipated in a particular case or in | 


the preparation, draft, or approval 


of any rule which may be involved, | 


shall sit in appeal of the case or 
application of the rule. Each board 


shall be impartial, free, and inde- | 


pendent in the hearing and deter- 
mination of administrative appeals. 

(b) When any person is aggrieved 
by a decision of any officer or em- 


ployee of any agency, such person | 


may notify the head of the agency 
in writing of objections thereto, spe- 
cifically requesting that the contro- 


versy be referred to a board, consti- | 


tuted as hereinbefore provided, for 
hearing and determination. Such 
notice shall be given not more than 
twenty days after the date of re- 


him of the decision, act, or failure 
to act. Such written objections 
shall be referred promptly to an 
intra-agency board for the agency 
concerned.. At a time and place to 
be designated and communicated to 
the aggrieved person, he shall have 
an opportunity at an early day for 
a full and fair hearing before said 
board, at which time there shall be 
introduced into the record the testi- 
|} mony and any documents or objects 


board. Any person having a sub- 
stantial interest in the controversy 


herein. A stenographer shall be as- 
signed to the hearings before the 
board to take and transcribe the 
testimony. All testimony, other evi- 
dence, and all proceedings before 
the board, shall be reduced to a 
written record and filed in the 
agency concerned and a copy there- 
of shall be furnished to the ag- 
grieved person upon his written re- 
quest therefor at a charge not ex- 
ceeding the actual cost thereof. 
Within thirty days after the day the 
evidence and arguments are closed, 
‘the board shall make written find- 
tings of facts and separate decision 
thereon, wich shall be subject to 
the written approval, disapproval, 
or modification of the head of the 
agency concerned or of such person 
as he shall designate in writing to 
act for him. A copy of the find- 
ings of fact and decision, showing 
the action if any, of the head of the 
agency concerned or his represent- 
ative, shall be filed in the agency as 
a part of the written record in the 
case and a copy shall be mailed to 
| the aggrieved person and to the in- 
| tervenors, if any. The United States 
| Shall take such action as may now 
or hereafter be provided by law to 
enforce the decision of the agency 
| unless there be pending judicial re- 
| view thereof as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

(c) The chairman of any board, 
upon request of any party to the 
| proceedings, shall require by sub- 
pena the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of 
documents and all other objects be- 
fore said board without other show- 
ing than required by the rules in 
United States district courts for the 
issuance of subpenas by such courts. 
Any witness subpenaed or whose 
deposition is taken shall receive the 
Same fees and mileage as witnesses 
in the courts of the United States, 
to be paid by the party at whose in- 
Stance the witness appears or depo- 
sition is taken. In the event of dis- 
obedience of a subpena issued as 
herein provided, the chairman, or 
any party to the proceedings, may 
apply to any district court of the 
United States of the jurisdiction in 
which the witness may be found for 
an order requiring his attendance 
and testimony and the production 
of all documents and objects de- 
scribed in the subpena. The chair- 
man of the board shall be author- 








and there shall be a righ’ of ex- 
amination and cross-examination of 
witnesses. 

(d) When the matter in contro- 
versy is such that the delay incident 
to the hearing and decision of the 
case would create an emergency 
contrary to the public interest and 
there is administrative action or in- 
action, prior to or without such 
hearing and determination, result- 
| ing in the destruction of the prop- 
erty or damage to the aggrieved 
| person involved in such controversy, 
the findings of fact and decision 
when made by the board shall state 
the amount of pecuniary damage 
suffered by the aggrieved person and 
upon approval thereof by the head 
of the agency concerned, the amount 
of damages so approved, if accept- 
able to the aggrieved person, shall 
be certified to the Congress for an 
appropriation with which to pay the 
same. 

(e) Where any matter arises out 
ot the activities of any independent 
agency, it may be provided by rule 
that such matter may be heard in 
the first instance by one of its trial 
examiners, who shall file with the 
independent agency the written rec- 
ord and his written findings of fact 
and separate decision, which shall 
be made in all instances, whether 
| by the examiner or the independ- 
| ent agency, after reasonable public 
notice and a full and fair hearing 
| aS hereinbefore in his section pro- 
| vided. A copy or copies 
shall be sent by registered mail to 
the aggrieved party. 

The independent agency shall en- 
ter at the expiration of thirty days 
such appropriate decision as may 


nify his written consent to the en- 
| try of the decision or shall file by 
registered mail with the independ- 
ent agency his written objections to 
| the findings of fact and decision of 
the examiner, in which event the in- 


| dependent agency shall not enter its | 


be proper unless within said thirty | 
days the aggrieved party shall sig- | 


ized to administer oaths to witnesses | 
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+ ceipt of a registered letter notifying 


| more tnan one year prior tu the date 


relating to the appeal before said | 
| agency or 


shall have the right] to intervene | 





thereof | 


decision without first according a | 


| public hearing upon reasonable no- 
tice to such party. Such hearing 
Shall be before the members of the 
independent agency, if it has not less 
than three members, or before any 
three of such members. If the in- 





ya 


risdiction such aggrieved 
[Continued on Page 


written petition (1) with the clerk 
of the United States Court of Ap- 





party re- 
9.1 



















dependent agency has less than 

three members, an _  intra-agency 0A wealth of varied pleasures te 
sti j I waiting to welcome you in this 

board shall be constituted in the weiting 20 welcome you in this 


paradise of scenic grandeur, gay, ul aa 
interesting resorts, brisk, invigor- .* 
ating air all make your visit excit- 
ing and adventuresome. 


manner provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, upon which the 
member or members of such agency 
may serve at his or their election. 

(f) No hearing shall be permitted 
before any agency or independent 
agency seeking affirmative relief 
against the Unite. States concern- 
ing any controversy which arose 


You’re happy from 
the moment you 
step aboard the 
deluxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED or 
the economy-lux- 
ury CALIFORNIAN, 
Rock Island’s fine 
daily trains from 
Chicago. You'll 
enjoy the friendly 
service, the excel- 


in Southern 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


on which there was filed with such 
independent agency a 
written request for such hearing as lent cuisine, and 
provided in this section. | the very air of 


\ good fellowship. 
JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DECISIONS F 














Seeece 
A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 

723 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, iil. 
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There's 


No Gra 
M WSC 


about Cigarette 'Tobaccos 





THERE ARE FOUR TYPES 


of tobaccos found in the more popular 
cigarettes, namely... Bright,Maryland, 
Burley and Turkish. 


. ALL THESE TOBACCOS except Turkish (which is 
bought direct from the planters in Turkey and Greece) 
and Maryland (which is bought through sealed bids 
under government supervision) are bought at public 
auction, just like any other auction where you might 
have bought in a table or a chair. 


AT THE AUCTION SALE the tobacco is piled in 
baskets weighing from about 100 to 500 pounds and 
each purchaser buys all of his tobaccos by competitive 
bidding for the particular piles he wants. 


THE CHESTERFIELD BUYERS buy the best of 
these mild ripe tobaccos for the Chesterfield blend. 
And it is Chesterfield’s Combination. . .the right amounts 
of Burley and Bright... just enough Maryland... and 
just enough Turkish—that makes the big difference 
between Chesterfield and other cigarettes. 


Ir IS BECAUSE of this combination 
that Chesterfields are COOLER, have 
a BETTER TASTE and are DEFINITELY 
MILDER. They are made of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos. You can’t buy 
a better cigarette. 

) 






MAKE YOUR NEXT PACK 


Copyright 1939, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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| ON U. S. SHIPS? 

| EDITORS’ VIEWS 0 
iS i P the 
: : pacrcens of ship owners (the United States cer 
: : Lines) to operate their vessels under the ros 
Panama flag, evokes lively comment in the " 7 
; press. A little more than half the commenting on 
newspapers condemn the proposal as an evasion tod 
(perhaps legal) of the Neutrality Act; the his 
: : others argue that if the plan is legal, the ships wol 
: i should not be condemned to idleness during war. oe 
: Numerous ships are indirectly involved, and sint 
i it is assumed that, since no American citizens 00 
: may sail on them, either as passengers or crew, ye 
: . the problem may be taken outside the neutral- a 

ae — BUT DON T THINK — : i The New York Journal of Commerce (Ind.) 

THAT LAWS ALONE ARE remarks that the law requires “withdrawal of 

3 ar Ra American ships from trade routes over which 

ENOUGH TO KEEP US { ae nearly half of our exports normally flow,” and 

advises “sale or charter to foreign operators.” 

In opposition to this view, the Richmond 

(Va.) News Leader (Dem.) sees “danger in 

wholesale transfer of registry,” predicting that 

“this nation may have need of all its shipping.” < 

“It is a good thing,” contends the New York 

Times (Dem.), “that the President has post- 

° ° A ‘ pea 
poned definite action pending further consid- ing 
eration.” The Times agrees thé present plight Ni 
of the shipping industry “can make an exceed- pass 
ingly strong case for some form of compensa- r] ernt 
tion’ for the special losses it seems bound to _— 

free 
suffer.” —-——_ es EE MERGEN | aw, 
eel thee lls sai on ea DON’T FORGET YOUR HOMEWORK, UNCLE sets 
“ something a little shoddy Cartoonist Mergen in the Miami Daily News and 
Might Nullify in a proposal that, al- siesseramiamnamenesnameaiaemeadiammenaianaehiniees saeisiaenae coceaiihaniads ee ich teres 
Neutrality most before the ink on ee gl ee ee es 
the neutrality law is dry, } 
would take a whole fleet of American ships out 
from under the operation of that law and make i 
them, in effect, instruments whereby the law is | 
nullified,” declares the Baltimore (Md.) Sun j 
(Dem.). 3 
The Sun believes that “it is hardly defensi- 
ble that a major shipping company, in some- 
thing very close,to partnership with the Gov- 4 
ernment itself, should set at naught its provi- eueed 
sions,” 3 the 1 
“Critics of the transfer,” according to the e | used 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “will call the FY : pock 
maneuver a subterfuge. It is undoubtedly that. “a Pe 
Unquestionably it is an effort to avoid the con- Fi ; sulte 
sequences of the Neutrality Act. The only ; j Bui 
argument for it is that it is a device to permit i Since 
the American shipping business to be main- ; huge 
tained. That is not enough to commend it ge 
morally.” civili 
in flu 
Ships Freed “One of the important lite 
considerations prompt- produ 
Of American ing the company to ask aa 
Wage Laws for transfer of registry,” — 
thinks the Indianapolis j impos 
(Ind.) Star (Rep.), “is that the vessels would : quirec 
be operated with foreign crews and not be sub- ad 
a ject to the wage and other restrictions of our peo 
Pt 58 laws, which make it difficult for Americans to rigid 
compete in overseas trade.” sary, 
“The effort to transfer,” as viewed by the rei 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.), “is both aie 
stupid and offensive. The whole country will 
il approve the action of President Roosevelt in T 
poe ™ cme nee » 7 halting this move until it can be further studied. I 
“On its face, such a transfer would be as legal of 
ose Dita nae a as it is improper, For while Panama is an in- “"E 
. ‘ dependent country, entitled to fly its own flag, throug 
the circumstances of its creation and the sub- and r 
TRADE Tt sidy under which it operates, render it in effect tribute 
+ REATY W ITH JAPAN + little more than an American protectorate.” grin 
Natt 
IGID opposition to revival of the Japanese | conclude that the adoption of the cash-and- | Legal Device “While the submarine, mite 
trade treaty, due to lapse the coming Jan- | carry law for our trade with the European bel- | ToS P aided by growing wer o> than 
uary, is maintained by more than three-fourths | ligerents means that the United States will | o Save Rignts — ey weed = rnd 
at the commenting rewspapers, which declare | waive any and all of its rights anywhere on the Of Ship Owners an patos ge sd cae 
American rights in Chto am Seated by the globe that may be challenged. The United | wack Menenatelh oad e a 
" : States has not waived its rights in China, but | 2 page (Rep.), “may witimersly kind ’ 
Mikado’s armies. The minority, however, | on the contrary has reaffirmed them,” | create so great a ship shortage on the North to and 
would approve renewal of the treaty, citing the | Witha feeling that the Japanese cabinet is in Atlantic route as to strip other routes of their their 3 
more favorable attitude of Japanese civilians | fayor of a more conciliatory stand toward the | oe = — —_ oS Sy Se The 
and the growing trade between the countries | United States, the Washington (D. C.) Star | oe yer wane, Gre me aney maggenne ppp 
ever since war opened in Europe. Cin&>, Geddeses: os And it may be a long time before it does, nee 
_ “This connity’s attitude toward the situation | “That the civilian element at Tokio favors same Ge host a acld Bees "ina —— 
a eg states the New York Herald-Tribune | concessions which would mollify American sus- disband its esi establishment as well as pot and ts 
(Rep.), is based firmly on standards of intet- | ceptibilities, there is little question. But there ins : F vee " 
national decency,” and the Austin (Tex.) | is no | : g its sea personnel upon the beach, and to lose even | 
Américan (Dem.) argues that while “th ess certainty that the army, which rules | all hope of retaining its present custom, when “as do 
; oe watle the | the roost, remains adamant in its refusal to this can be avoided by a device wholly within andl. 
gee fighting has interfered to some extent | abandon plans for that new order in Asia, to | she Soee* y y comple 
with commerce, no destruction of shipping has : fhe . over-sy 
occurred such as that which is ites ae in | erin Pay ee Cee —— road of Re ROMY Het,” CRNRNS A 
the European war zone.” ae a a a ‘ | the Washington (D. C.) News (Ind.), “may not A 
Observing that “the way has been cleared for .. ' giv Oo Aaa Wrew tor his bar the present clever little scheme to transfer 
reconsideration of the relations of the United original Warning to Tokio, by the Newark | ship registries to Panama. But the interests Out « 
States and Japan,” the St Paul (Minn ) Rlitaten (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), which says: “He | of the whole country require that no one should nei 
Press (Ind.) at : . i his protest rage the word that un- get away with it. And plenty of other law is : s gam s . sumers 
; ess Japan is prepared to respect Americ viv ti lee aye edera 
“It would be a mistake for the Japanese to | rights, i must sin thes sins Ho tani eee | ah oe Sy re he ioe en WE'RE OFF, UP A WINDING ROAD ee 
Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News ng in 
aws 
anctio 
= Market 
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Cordell Hull 


Fading are his dreams of peace 
through revival of world’s trade 
between nations. 


N THE south side of Pennsyl- 
() vania Avenue at Seventeenth 
street, under the mansard roof of 
the State Department, in the 19th- 
century calm of a high-ceilinged 
room, a gentleman from Tennessee 
watches a troubled world pass by. 

sixty-eight-year old Cordell Hull 
ands himself in an ironic position 
today. The man who has prayed all 
his official life for a revival of the 
world’s commercial health, the first 
Secretary of State dedicated by 
study to a diplomacy of economics, 
since four minutes after Saturday 
noon, Nov. 4, has been spending his 
davs and nights in interpreting and 
enforcing the trade-crippling pro- 
visions of the new Neutrality Act. 

A soft, almost 
inaudible, 
comes from the 
Straight 
of Secre- 
of State 
For years, 
voice has 


long, 
lips 
tary 
Hull, 
this 


ly said 
thing: world 
economic re- 
covery and 


one 





*- 
Cordell Hull 


peace itself depend upon freer trad- 
ing among nations. 


Now, with the neutrality law 
passed, with a new system of Gov- 
ernment-regulated war trade in 
place of the old s¥stem of private 
freedom of trade under international 
law, Secretary Hull has had to for- 
get, for the moment, dreams of in- 
ternational economic cooperation, 
and has had to turn his trade in- 
terests: in other directions, toward 


os 


“blacking out” American shipping 





voice | 


calmly but firm- : 


in the forbidden Atlantic waters + 
west of Europe, toward spreading 
American shipping everywhere else 
in the world 

Last week the first test of the new 
Act raised its head: the strange case 


of the proposal for Panamanian reg- 








istry of United States ships. To this 
and to the countless other problems 
whirling around the State Depart- 


ment these days, it may be expected 
that white-haired Cordell Hull will 
bring his quiet determination and 
cautious consideration. 

If any one quality of the 
is more true than another 
termination. Some people would 
call it stubbornness. Entering the 
House of Representatives in 1907, he 
resolved first to specialize in tax 
lation. So expert did he become 
so relentless was he in debate, that 
principles written into the Federal 
Income Tax Act of 1913, the Inherit- 
ance Tax Act of 1916 and the War 
Profits Tax Act 1918 resulted 
largely from his efforts 


Secretary 
t is de- 


} 


agis 


of 


Hopes to Avoid War 


Thus it been ever since, 
whether as a Senator, or as chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, or as a leading contend- 
er for Presidential nomination in 
1918, or as a Cabinet member. Now 
his determination is directed toward 
the greatest problem of his life: 
keeping the United States out of 
war and the war out of the United 
States. .In this respect, it is impor- 
tant to recall a parable he told a few 
years ago: 


nas 


“During my youth, in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, I saw 
shootings, and I. noticed that if a 








several | 


man ran away, one of the despera- | 


does might take a shot at him just 
for fun. But if a man walked on 
his own side of the street, not get- 
ting mixed up in the argument, the 
gunman would treat him with the 
respect he was entitled to.” 


WHY MILK PRICES 
VARY SO WIDELY 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
front gate and transferred some of 


the milk from his container to one ; 


used by the consumer. The farmer 
pocketed a few pennies. It was that 

simple, but hundreds of epidemics 
from milk-borne diseases also re- 
ited from this “simplicity”. 

But that was once upon a time. 
Since then villages have grown into 
huge industrial sites. The fluid milk 
producer still, however, had to hug 
the fringes of the new skyscraper 
civilization because milk to be used 
in fluid state has a relatively short 
life. But milk processed into dairy 
products faces no such time limita- 
tion. Westward then moved the 
manufactured dairy products indus- 
For one thing the standards 
imposed by health authorities re- 
quired better production facilities 
for fluid milk, whereas, in the pro- 
duction of manufactured products, 
such as butter and cheese, these 
rigid regulations were not so neces- 
Sa since the bacteria found in 
milk is healthfully retarded in 
the manufacture of the other dairy 
products. 


try 
ury 





Two Producer Types: 
Nearby and Distant 


Then there also came the marvels 

technological advance . which, 
hrough railroads, trucks, tank cars 
and refrigeration, enabled the dis- 
tributor of fluid milk to spread out 
to outlying districts for his products. 

Naturally, the costs of a producer 
hearer his market became higher. 
Taxes in the suburbs are higher 
than in those areas a hundred or 
More miles from the city. Real es- 
tate costs also bulked large in. the 
Producer’s costs. 

What developed then were two 
kinds of producers—those adjacent 
to and those widely separated from 
their markets. 

The struggle by the distant pro- 
cucer to obtain his full share of the 
all-year-round market for fluid milk 
led to price wars which were fol- 
‘owed by strikes and even milk 
caumpings such as occurred in 1932 
id 1937. There was proof that not 
ven producer cooperatives, which 
as done yeoman work in improving 


of 








‘he milk farmers’ market, could 
completely solve the problem of 
ver-supply. 


Advent of Controls: 


Federal and State 


Out of these struggles for markets 
Which directly affected the con- 
sumers’ supply and retail price came 
Federal milk market regulatory pro- 
stTams. States themselves were not 

Ng in setting up their own control 
éWs. Recently the Supreme Court 
anctioned the Federal-State milk 
ur arketing agreements, thereby con- 


tinuing the “equalization pool” plan | 
in which producers on the milk shed | 
who sell more fluid milk at higher 


prices must share their profits with 
those producers who sell more sur- 
plus milk for manufactured products 
at lower prices. 

But the story is not complete with- 
out these additional factors: 

Milk is perishable. Even 
the most advanced technology milk 
can not be handled as coffee or 
sugar. And the result? An eastern 
city’s ordinance, or the way it is en- 
forced, may require its citizens’ milk 
to come from a distance not greater 
than 50 miles. This means that 
farmers within this fifty-mile area 
receive higher prices, as they do not 
have the competition of lower-cost 
milk produced at more distant 
points. There is little doubt that 
such ordinances play a major part 
in the somewhat higher prices con- 
sumers pay in such cities. 


Higher Prices Prevail 
In the South 


Swing westward from the Atlantic 
Coast and major industrial areas are 


under | 


| apt to have more farmland in their | 


i 


milk-shed radii. The result—milk 
can be purchased from farmers at 
cheaper prices and, therefore, sold at 
lower prices to housewives. But it 
will be said that residents of such 
Southern cities as Savannah, Birm- 
ingham and Atlanta pay 15 cents 
per quart and they are not so rigid 
with industry as some of the Eastern 
seaboard cities. True, but dairying 
is not one of the major industries 
of the South, and transporting fresh 
milk in expensive refrigerated 
vacuum tanks keeps the price high. 

Just why the milk purchaser in 
Winston-Salem now pays 15 
per quart and the purchaser in Salt 


and | 


cents | 


Lake City pays 11 cents per quart is | 


dependent upon not one but dozens 
of integrated factors which vary all 
the way from whether the milkman’s 
delivery horse uses rubber-soled 
shoes instead of iron shoes, to freight 
rates and the number of times a year 
a farmer must whitewash his barn. 


Price to Consumer: 

No Rigidity in Price 
About six years ago the Federal 
Government seriously thought about 
fixing consumer prices for milk. On 
second thought the idea was dropped 


like a hot potato. Federal econ- 
omists now are strong for producer 





price fixing. But until the time 
comes when the abracadabra of the 
American economy is reduced to a 
simple ABC, Mrs. Jones in Kansas 
City and Mrs. Smith in Boston will 
continue to pay different prices for 
exactly the same amount of milk de- 
posited on their doorstep on the 


same morning of the same year. 


j 


People of the Week 


J. C. O'Mahoney 


Chairman of the “Monopoly 
Committee’, who will keep an eye 
out for unjustified price increases. 


esQW/ELL, Joe ” Presi- 

dent Roosevelt is reported to 
have told Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (Dem.), Wyoming, 
Congress had authorized the crea- 
tion of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, the so-called 
“monopoly committee.” 


it’s your baby 


of after 


Now the baby is a year old. Since 
December, 1938, the probing TNEC, 
with pincers in hand, has dissected 
such segments of the economic sys- 
tem as the glass, and in- 
the milk and insurance 

and the problem of pat- 


oil, steel 


dustries, 
businesses 
ents. 


Last week 
Chairman O’Ma- 
honey, the 
TNEC’s” ener- 
getic, resource- 
ful father, an- 
nounced that at 
the end of this 
month the com- 
mittee will be- 
gin to investi- 
gate price move- 


‘ ments 
Senator O'Mahoney from 





the Euro- 
pean war. As described by the Sen- 
ator, the principal purpose of the 
committee is to provide a forum in 
which “price movements in the un- 
usual conditions which now exist 
may be open to public knowledge.” 


: The Unit 
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ed States News 
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Senator O’Mahoney has outlined 
his procedure as follows: “Before 
any specific hearings are held, the 


| committee plans to hold a general 


resulting ' 


hearing on prices to provide a foun- 
dation for our future work and to 
inform the public of the underlying 
characteristics of the current situa- 
tion. 


Probing Price Problem 


“This hearing, of an exploratory 
nature, will be divided into two sec- 
tions. One section will consist of 
testimony by committee members 
and experts on the following general 
topics: 

“The price 
during the last war; 
1t present; the enforcement 
iion with respect to prices; 
ventory situation; the relation 
concentration of economic power to 


situation before and 
price situation 

situa- 
the in- 
of 


price movements; the effect of py- 
ramiding on prices; how prices in 
basic commodities affect retail 
prices, and similar matters 

“The other section will consist of 
presentations by various trade as- 


sociations and others, who have al- 
ready indicated to us their concern 
with rising prices, and who may 
have constructive suggestions to 
make as to how the work of the 
committee may best proceed.” 

At the same time, also carrying 
out President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
for a “cagnstant surveillance” of 
price movements, in cooperation 
with Senator O’Mahoney and the 
TNEC, will be the Departments of 


Commerce, Labor and Justice, and 
the Federal Trade and Tariff Com- 
missions. 

The Wyoming Senator, who is 
more urban than foothill, has had 
monopolies on his mind for several 
years. Always a “hundred-per-cent 
New Dealer” (except in the Supreme 
Court fight), Mr. O’Mahoney wanted 


to go farther in reform than the 
Administration a few years ago when 
he introduced a bill for Federal li- 
censing of corporations. Senator 
O’Mahoney, however, does not con- 


sider himself a witch-hunter or a 
radical. “It is the facts that are 
radical.” 

“Joe” O’Mahoney was born far 


from the Wyoming sagebrush, in 
Chelsea, Mass., in 1884, the son of 
an Irish immigrant (he still talks 
to the cowboys in a classical Cam- 
bridge Latin School accent). From 
a plumber’s helper in Boston to re- 
porter, editor, lawyer, First Assistant 
Postmaster General and United 
States Senator is his story. 
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Always ask for 
Seagram's “V.O.” 
by its full name 
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JAMES WOLFE One of Canada’s Finest 


MOST DELICATE 


OF ALL 


WHISKIES 


Whether you prefer Scotch, Rye or 


Bourbon ... straight, with soda or in a 


cocktail . . 
your brand-allegiance when you taste 


. we believe you'll change 


Seagram’s “V.O.” Just compare 


Canada’s Finest” for lightness, deli- 


cacy and flavor with any whisky, of 


any age, at any price ee 


own critical judgment decide. 


and let your 


cagram’s 


‘VO: 








“Seagram's “V.O.” Canadien. Rare old blended Canadian whisky. Distilled, aged and blended under the supervision of the Canadian 


Government. This whisky is 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York. 











Chevrolets HRST Again” 





Among the Lowest-Priced Cars, Here’s 


"THE LONGEST OF THE LOT! 


tue It.. 


Try It-- 
Buy It! 
Pcwevaouer | 


It's a whopping 181 inches long from the front of its 
fashionable grille to the rear of its beautifully curved body 
- . » Which means it has length where length counts. . . 
which means it’s the longest automobile in the lowest 


price field! 


And, of course, this extra length in Chevrolet for ’40 
means extra riding ease—extra safety—extra luxury—extra 
richness of appearance in a motor car you and your family 
will be mighty proud to own! 


Chevrolet for ‘40 is the smash hit of auto shows every- 
where. People are expressing amazement that so much 
luxury costs so little. Orders are steam-rollering in! . . . 


Your own thoughts will tell you ‘‘Chevrolet’s FIRST 


I8l inches 


The Master 85 Sport Sedan, $740* 


From front of grille to rear of hody—for length where length 
counts — Chevrolet for '40 is the longest of all low-priced cars! 


In addition to being the streamlined beauty leader of 
*‘Automobile Row’’—in addition to being the ablest all- 
round performer in its field— 


This new Chevrolet for 1940 is also the longest of all 
lowest-priced cars—bar none! 


Again,” so eye it... try it... buy it—today! 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 








NOWHERE ELSE—FEATURES LIKE THESE! 


NEW “ROYAL CLIPPER" STYLING * BIGGER INSIDE AND 
OUTSIDE * NEW FULL-VISION BODIES BY FISHER * NEW 
EXCLUSIVE VACUUM-POWER SHIFT * "THE RIDE ROYAL" 
—Chevrolet’s Perfected Knee-Action Riding System* * 
SUPER-SILENT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE * PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES * ALL-SILENT SYNCRO-MESH TRANS- 
MISSION * LARGER TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH ® NEW SEALED 
BEAM HEADLIGHTS WITH SEPARATE PARKING LIGHTS * 
IMPROVED SHOCKPROOF STEERING* * NEW CRYSTAL-CLEAR 
HI-TEST SAFETY PLATE GLASS * NEW SAFE-T-LOCK HOOD 


Chevrolet has more than 
175 important modern features. 


*On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. 


85-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX ‘At Flint, 
Transportation 
on rail rates, state and 
local 
optional equipment and 
accessories- 
Prices 
change without notice. 
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LEADERS VIEW CRISIS 


THE CHURCH AND THE WAR: RELIGIOUS 
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Toralitariani d Racism’ ‘U.S. Should Lead in Move 
OTa ita rianism an acism A generation ago the world fought a war to bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of ment 
. = ° . . . be P 
Are Basic Evils, Says Pope Pius end war. Today Europe marshals its youth this country, urges proyer and charity, and de- | For Peace, Says Bishop Tucker - | 
| | by the million to fight and slaughter anew with -'ares that America would serve best not by contro’ 
First encyclical letter of the ¢ grows very faint, that voice whieh | the same slogans, with the cry and counter-cry taking part in the conflict, nor even by pro- | “European and world condi + lessness of approval without action . . 
resent Pope, entitled “Summi | teaches even to the illiterate and to ” : : w . . + : a ions” were discusse y re ; when He said, “Not every one that eto! 
Pontificatus” from its opening | uncivilized tribes what is good and | that "God is with us! Paes neat judgment es to which of the contend St. George Tucker, Presiding saith unto me, Lord, Lord shail en- may bs 
words, recently issued, forcefully | what is bad, what lawful, what for- | Religious leaders of the Christian world stand ing nations is right and which is wrong. a of _ sapecpece jl = ne phy pal Beaven, but tion 
resses the Vatican view of the bidden, and makes men feel them- | P . . : pa urch, in a ra es: he that doe e will of my Father agenc 
rnatnaneeed war. Excerpts from this | selves responsible for their actions | ghast at the death and destruction. What is Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, leader of the Ox Mes. & the partial text of which | which is in Beaven.” tender! 
13,000-word document, penned in | to a Supreme Judge... . wrong with the world? What are the basic ford Movement, urges that all have recourse to follows. | There is, however, a more funda- ther 5 
Pontiff, taken . ; . : : ; | mental reason ieene which 
need eS wakes taal “Corrupting Paganism:” evils that lead men to such appalling actions? God, to align themselves with Him, and to pray HAT is our present duty as | or tiene oo oe records, 
translation, are printed herewith. Lapse of Moral Values Pope Pius XII, religious leader of millions, for the enlightenment of nations that will lead a ee een aa — | woe thes which we acknowledge to ent 
: . a - ‘ ‘ , give to this " e an obligation. When we try { 10uN 
¥ eo agp i a The consequence is that the moral of all races and nationalities, points to the twin to peace and happiness. of all, upon the degree and quality | correct ar ioe. we find vhs Ma on = 
ops bishops and other ordinaries in | Values by which in other times pub- | | eyils of racism and worship of the State, de- Because of the urgent counsel contained in = eo mone ve tameet ~ Rg - | unable to do so. The philosopher ne 
= ' . lic and private conduct was gauged ‘ sundred years ave taug us any | Kant tells us that “ought implies bi 
yee — yn ped have fallen into disuse: and the || Dlores the blindness of leaders who take to the the utterances of these churchmen, The one lesson, it is the futility of wevins | can.” In other words, it is possible cision § 
postolic See, hea I . ivilizati ¥ ‘ coe : : : . | to maintain Christian moral stand- | for us to do w , ‘ } agency 
benediction: — 5 agadinttgecsggretiag cs sword, hopes that the Almighty may give them United States News publishes herewith por- || sade Win aun eine aaa thats be | is be 4. ink eee 
aa on or ohana progress, withdrawing man, the light to effect a true peace among all men. _ tions of their recent statements bearing on the | | lief in God and acinentotgment of | oer, was more in accord with our Du 
al "; ior | fami ate from the benefi- . ope our dependence upon Him. ordinary experience when he wrote, 
thelr qmterior events and invertor | oe pores effects of Bishop H. St. George Tucker, presiding world problem of peace vs. war. During the latter half of the nine- | “To will is present with me; but how 
csr ta Saeneing — | the idea of God and the teaching teenth century there developed a | to perform that which is good I find Bw! 
— nies Gemetensies, “ .. | of the Church, has caused to reap- confident expectation that the rap- | not.” — 
ever more clearly the mcrae ne 4 pear, in regions in which for many idly spreading democratic spirit with Repeated failure in our efforts to se ae 
~~ a wera tee: We Avago centuries shone the splendors of the aid of science was about to usher | correct our faults weakens our sense oe 
Kg Chit ie Rng Wests | Ces cen, emt |” MORAL RE-ARMAMENT, A PEACE _ [ite mstasratnmor antes | otter duis rst crane 
power to refine and to elevate, to | °ver clearer, ever more distinct, ever | . | distinguished American philosopher, | imply can, but when the good proves peggee 
strengthen and to fortify souls. We | More distressing, the signs of a cor- | + , + | writing in 1910, declared: | to be beyond our power we tend to on bel 
see, besides, in that consecration a | TUPt and corrupting paganism: PHILOSOPHY: DR BU CHMAN S VIEW | “Even the animosities of modern | doubt the validity of the ought. We within 
penetrating wisdom which sets itself | “There was darkness when they : ’ States are of a human and imagina- | limit our sense of duty to that which receipt 
crucified Jesus” (Roman Breviary, . | tive sort, not the blind animal hos- sonnei 
Good Friday, Response Five.) ,. . Return to fundamental doc- + flict and unrest. It will give the an-¢# An all-powerful God is the most | tility of a more primitive age. Inter- | the age 
2 — ‘ trines taught by Christ was ad- swer to war in the home and to war | intelligent source of information in | national commerce, travel, and mi- | as the 
Excessive Nationalism vocated by Dr. Frank N. D. Buch- in the world. It widl train that | the-world today. He has the answer | gration have led to such construc- | in a 
vs. Unity of Mankind man, leader of the Oxford Move- leadership which is adequate for the | to every problem. Everywhere, | tive feeling for the rights and wel- | pomie " 
¢ ment, in a radio broadcast, the gigantic work of reconstruction to | when men and nations will let Him, fare of all concerned that war is in- ceipt 0 
Among the many errors which de- partial text of which follqws. rebuild a world on the brink of ruin. | He is teaching them how to live. | creasingly viewed as a horrible crime | cause t 
rive from the poisoned source of re- ; _ sin i world nee miracle. Mira- | against humanity. The leaders of | sos alee 
ligious and moral agnosticism, We pe ene Seay te egrhnggerenset Pmt poe Ray Bia haga | “anes oe nt a ox te a. social reconstruction recognize that | peaches 
would draw your attention, Vener- Senate tae were wae me Shane | conception of living is wrong—easy, | der of the age. But all those mira- | the old creeds and symbols are in- the ent 
able Brethren, to two in particular, | @X/ous Gays are increasingly look- soft, protective, indulgent. We need | cles have not brought peace and | adequate and disadvantageous, but | ing bet 
as being those which more than ing to Moral mo-Armament as oe a whole new content and concep- | happiness to our homes and nations. | they also have confidence that the | pendent 
others render almost impossible or | OM hope for the future. Especially, tion of life. The brains, the think- | A miracle of the Spirit is what we | new forces will create doctrines and | The c 
at least precarious and uncertain, | *S * aptee, t om inking of he men ing of the world must have been | need symbols for themselves.” the de 
the peaceful intercourse of peoples. on the front-line trenches, the men a . ee : . ; vidence | » ’ 
| faced with the hard realities. The | *#otaged and squandered fora very | There must come a spiritual dyna- | He finds illuminating evide agency 
The first of these pernicious er- | 4 wing Know what war is... long time to create such destruction | mic which will change human nature | that “the human spirit has gained a cerned 
rors, widespread today, is the for- - inal iliation | . t of men and nations. We need @/ and remake men and nations. There | new height in its ascent and has be- case m 
getfulness of that law of human ; | @Ur ais 01 reconem/ation Have not | whole new level of thinking about | myst come a spiritual authority | Come possessed of an outlook and 2 | further 
solidarity and charity whieh is ‘ePt - with a _< hohe ae | peace. If peace had demanded as | which will be accepted everywhere | perspective in which there is intelli- ef the 
dictated and imposed by our eom- — we = “y f li Ned -— © | mueh of us as war, war would have | by everyone, the adequate authority gible order together with opportu- | no obje 
mon origin and by the equality of | on a Rasen bd jeter al a ud | been outlawed long ago. | that does not have to resort to war, nity for limitless progress.” pti 
rational nature in all men, to what- | ways. Civilization, man-controlled, | But someone must always make | Only so will order come out of chaos This optimistic estimate of man’s | the case 
—Harris & Ewing | @Ver people they belong, and by the | Toned wilia collapes. The long-en- | peace. Peace is not an idea. It is | in national and world affairs.... | ability not only to achieve his own by the 
POPE PIUS XII redeeming Sacrifice offered by | dured eyele of moving from crisis to | Pe°Ple becoming different. . . . progress, but also to create his own —Harris & Ewing neglect 
Jesus Christ on the Altar of the | crisis must end. Nations must move War is the price of the selfishness When Millions Will religion in so far as he felt any need BISHOP TUCKER be excu 
Cross to His Heavenly Father on be- | tele te of nations. Most people are selfish : Y ’ ° of it had hardly been written when cause sh 
to restore and to ennoble all human | half of sinful mankind... . beyond crisis to vane enough ‘o want a peace that per- Listen to God’s Voice | the World War broke out. As we | ing of s 
society and to promote its true wel- | The Apostle of the Gentiles later | 4 “4 — smapecar d 1s poet mits them to wage their own private Moral Re-Armament is re-captur- | look back over the happenings of the | ¥¢ find it possible or even easy and in the } 
fare. | on makes himself the herald of this | ® WOr'@ Philosophy capable of crea ing, re-vitalizing, re-living the mes- | |.expedient to do. It would be no un- _— 


It unfolds itself to Us ever more | 


clearly as a message of comfort and 
a grace from God not only to His 
Church, but also to a world in all 
too dire need of help and guidance; 
to a world which, preoccupied with 


the worship of the ephemeral, has | 
lost its way and spent its forces in | 
a vain search after earthly ideals. | 


It is a message to men who. in ever- 
increasing numbers, have cut them- 
Selves off from faith in Christ and, 
even more, from the recognition and 
observance of His law; a message 
Opposed to that philosophy of life 
for which the doctrine of love and 
renunciation preached in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and the Divine 
act of love on the Cross seem to be 
a stumbling block and _foolish- 
ness... . 


On Road to Spiritual and 
Moral Bankruptey 


In the recognition of the royal 


prerogatives of Christ and in the re- | 


turn of individuals and of society 
to the law of His truth and of His 
love lies the only way to salvation. 

Venerable Brethren, as We write 
these lines the terrible news comes 
to Us that the dread tempest of war 
is already raging despite all Our 
efforts to avert it. 

When We think of the wave of 
suffering that has come on count- 
less people who, but yesterday, en- 
joyed in the environment of their 
homes some little degree of well-be- 
ing, We are tempted to lay down 
Our pen. Our paternal heart is torn 
by anguish as We look ahead to all 
that will yet come forth from the 
baneful seed of violence and of 
hatred for which the sword today 


truth which associates men as 
brothers in one great family, when 
he proclaims to the Greek world 
that God “that made of one, all 
mankind, to dwell upon the whole 
face of the earth, determining ap- 
pointed times, and the limits of 
their habitation, that they should 
seek God" (Acts xvii:26, 27). 

A marvelous vision, which makes 


| us see the human race in the unity 


of one common origin in God “One 
God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in us all” 
(Ephesians iv:6); in the unity of na- 
| ture which in every man is equally 
| composed of material 
spiritual, immortal soul; in the 
unity of the immediate end and 
mission in the world; 
| of dwelling place, the earth, of 
whose resources all men can by na- 
tural right avail themselves, to sus- 
tain and develop life; in the unity 
of the supernatural end, God Him- 
| self, to Whom all should tend; in 
the unity of means toe secure that 
a 
In the light of this unity of all 
mankind, which exists in law and 
in fact, individuals do not feel 


themselves isolated units, like grains | 


of sand, but united by the very force 
of their nature and by their inter- 
nal destiny, into an organic, har- 


monious mutual relationship which | 


varies with the changing of times. 
And the nations, despite a differ- 
ence of development due to diverse 


conditions of life and of culture, are | 
not destined to break the unity of | 


the human race, but rather to en- 


rich and embellish it by the sharing | 


of their own peculiar gifts and by 
that reciprocal interchange of goods 


| tion from the Living God. 
| be within the framework of a hate- 


body and | 


in the unity | 


ing a new era of constructive rela- 
tionships between men and nations. 
A new statesmanship, a new leader- 
ship will ensue from this heightened 
quality of thinking and living. A 
nation’s first-line of defense is the 
character of her people. ... 

This world philosophy will emerge 
as people begin to get their direc- 
It will 


free, fear-free, greed-free quality of 


| living. 


Cost to Millions of 
Hate, Fear and Greed 


4 

Think of the cost of hate, fear and 
greed. Millions of men and women 
must carry gas-masks today because 
men the world over have been liv- 
ing behind masks for years. Mil- 
lions of men and women must grope 
through darkened cities because the 
nations have been living in a spirit- 
ual black-out. Millions of men and 
women today must listen to air-raid 
warnings because nations have not 


| listened to the Voice of God in days 


gone by. Yet dark nights of wait- 
ing may prove a blessing in disguise, 
for Guidance is a staple necessity 
that is not rationed. 

Man today is ready to believe that 


human wisdom has failed. A situa- | 


tion is growing up in which people 
will want God to speak to them. 


| They will have nothing else between 


themselves and desperation, as they 
read the changing chimerical head- 
lines that no one wants. Men need 
some adequate voice to interpret and 
mould events... . 


The Two-fold Aim 
Of Moral Re-Armament 








wars and foster their own petty in- 
dulgence.... 

Without this new spirit we shall 
pay heavily .for our _ selfishness. 
Taxes will and do overtake us. We 
grumble and pay, because we would 
rather pay than pray. Today men 
Share whether they want to or not. 
pm lien cei - 
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We cannot make peace between the 
nations when the people in the na- 
tions are in a state of permanent 
personal warfare. Strikes, labor 
difficulties and war are inevitable | 
until we change our whole thought | 
and quality of living. 

We need a national mobilization 
for unemployment on the same scale 


Stances in that country permit. 





and carried out with the same per- 


| sonal care that the warring nations 


have given to everyone who needed 
to be taken to a place of safeiy. 


sage of the prophets. It-is tried, it 


is true, it is tested. God calling the 
world is becoming a daily experience 


in the lives of hundreds of thou- 


sands. Now the ¢all is to every man | 


in every last place to be guided by 
God. 


We have tried thinking and living | 


as we want; now try thinking and 
living as God wants; try living as 
we want the other fellow to live; try 
living as we want the other nation 


to live; then our nation will be the | 
| directed. 


spearhead of a new world order. 

We must now think what God can 
do through an army of a hundred 
million men mobilized, taking their 
daily orders and direction from Him. 
God had a program adequate for the 
world and for each nation. Thus 
each individual who had enlisted in 
that program can find a job he can 
do that will affect the civic, indus- 
trial, and national welfare. Thus 
each nation can use all its resources 
and find its truest security. 

The program now is for a hundred 
million people listening to God dur- 
ing the week-end of December 1, 2, 
3, a program which is being pre- 
pared in each country, as circum- 
We 
are grateful to those heralds of the 
new world order who have made the 


radio and press available for these | 


world broadcasts. 


Training Needed 
To Maintain Peace 


The secret lies in listening to God. 
A truly united-nation comes from a 
Directing God. Man, unaided, can- 
not make peace. Men and nations 
must be trained to make peace and 


Sy 





twenty-five year period following, 
the prediction of a new height 
gained by the human spirit in its 
ascent, of intelligible order, and of 
opportunity for limitless progress 
sound like cruel mockery. The war, 
which was waged with the professed 
purpose of saving the “gains” of the 
human spirit, of upholding liberty, 


conserving democracy, and putting | 


an end to war itself, not only failed 
to achieve these ends, but, on the 
contrary, intensified the very evils 
against which it was supposed to be 


The Inherent Perils 
In the Present Situation 


It may be thought that while we 
in the United States have suf- 


thus far avoided the misfortune of 
being embroiled in a second conflict. 
If we are honest with ourselves, how- 
ever, we cannot fail to recognize 


that this is due more to our geog- | 


raphy than to our superior virtues. 
A candid diagnosis will disclose that 
we are infected with the same moral 
disease germs that have in other 
parts of the world produced such 
terrible consequences. If this is true, 
Christ’s words apply to us, “Think 
not that those upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell were sinners above all 
men. Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish.” The circumstances 
which have hitherto protected us 
against the consequences of our 
faults may change. 

Moreover, the different parts of 
the world have become so intimately 
related that we can no longer be 
indifferent to conditions that prevail 


just accusation to say that a very 
large proportion of our American 
people no longer feel any real obli- 
gation to live in accordance with the 
full Christian moral standards. 
This is true even of many who pro- 
fess loyalty to them. 


Christ’s Solution 


For Man’s Dilemma 


If we are imperilled by our moral 
faults, and if at the same time we 
find ourselves unable to correct 
them, how can we be saved? This 
has been mankind’s age-long di- 
lemma. The Christian Gospel is 
simply this: That Christ has been 
sent by God into the world to offer 
to men an escape from this impasse. 


| When the disciples, astonished at 
fered from some of the evils induced | 
by the World War, we have at least | 


the difficulties involved in their 
Master’s teaching, exclaimed, “Who 
then can be saved?” He replied, 
“With men it is impossible, but not 
with God: for with God all things 
are possible.” St. Paul, who con- 
fessed his own inability to do good, 
after long experience as a Christian, 
asserted, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengthen- 
eth me.” 

The experience of the world dur- 
ing recent years proves amply the 
truth of the biblical statement that 
without faith in God it is impossible 
to please Him. Faith in God means 
much more than abstract belief in 
His existence. It means taking Him 
into account as a real factor in life. 
It means recognition of our depend- 
ence upon Him. They that come to 
God, says the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, must believe that 
He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek Him. 
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ploughs the blood-drenched furrow. which can be possible and effica- The unemployed must have the | maintain it. We must begin to de- | in even far distant places. St. Paul’s During the eighteenth and nine- | 
ihtee Med donk bene the cious only when a mutual love and a Moral Re-Armament was never safety and security that comes from | velop the framers of the just and | words, “Ye are members one of an- | teenth centuries, through the appli- of tr 
hope that ide hner af dieens bess. lively sense of charity unite all the more urgently needed than today. It knowing that they are needed and | lasting peace of the future. We need other; and whether one member suf- | cation of scientific knowledge to the sense 
ne talon & thames of ps roma oe | sons of the same Father and all stands for a prejudice-free level | that there is a job for them to do.... | to live a quality of life that will | fer, all the members suffer with it” | resources of the material world, 
sentiment to hom many who, till those redeemed by the same Divine / of living. It stands above party, World 3 : change masses of people. It will apply today to the various nations | man’s power of achievement became Aret 
mew, have walked with blind a Blood class, gp Bese saggy peed va orld Moratorium | provide a public opinion that will of the world as truly as to individ- | tremendously increased. It was not P 
along the path of popular modern National Characteristic tatoo ag te gy = po On Hate, Fear, Greed Bey ye eye — « pas qa es, | uals in one community. ‘The out- perhaps surprising that his sense of The 
Si teneinestsied of tha tenniier- é sa eristics | have ' ible array to maintain a world bat- | break of a moral plague in Europe dependence upon God should bé that 
gp encntony pe Dey a eines Not to be Deprecated —_— gt apna: ot The world must. declare a mora- tle for peace, with a sacrifice as sus- or in Asia endangers the welfare of weakened. Even in the sphere of and « 
they trod. ... | af a y 4 as : oat torium on hate, fear and greed per- | tained as that which force compels America. There is no system of moral activity, men came to feel moti 
iia ania Satie picts The Church of Christ, the faith- | 8/€-minde — inte on bate senally and nationally. The new men to make in times of urgent quarantine that can permanently | themselves perfectly competent to 
Bgl ae nthe nerable — ful depository of the teaching of force at the disposal ae who put | peace pact must have as its pre- | world crisis. The united mind of a safeguard us. | decide for themselves what was right That 
pled ls a i 0 4 Divine Wisdom, cannot and does not | their seenatnid before selfish interest. | amble. that all contracting parties, hundred million people listening to How then can we escape the perils | or wrong and to maintain their repai 
= 7 5 0 e past, think of deprecating or disdaining The aim of MRA is two-fold— = all nations, live on the basis of no God will give a new fund of infor- that are inherent in the present moral standards without any par- and 
one 4 these to extremes whieh | the partigular characteristics which | first, to restore God to leadership as | hate, no fear, no greed. And the | mation and source of inspiration situation? One obvious answer is. ticular help from God. been 
gaan "4 ; drift towards each people, with jealous and in- | the Directing Force in the life of na- necessary prelude to this happier | that will provide the secret of united that we aes give ce i consid- St. Paul in his letter to the Ro- years 
gel ad oe ye hedhd certain § telligible pride, cherishes and retains tions: and, then, to work for the | pact is that every individual, in action. eration to our moral state with » | mans described the inevitable result 
of the evils which We ée gre as a precious heritage. Her aim is @ strengthening of morale within a every nation, begins that new quality The Oxford Group has been in ac- | yiew to correcting our faults. This, | of such an attitude. “Even as they It inc 
modern society is the lyon fe supernatural union in all-embracing | country and so build a healthful, | of living now, and does not post- tion since the last war training men | however, is no new prescription. The | did not like to retain God in their Clude 
jection of a universal norm of love, deeply felt and practiced, and national life.... pone it to some future armistice. , for the moral re-armament of the | moral reformer has been abroad in knowledge, God gave them over to 4 and 
morality as well for individual and nes he wally whieh & guolusively Moral Re-Armament will be the | Then we shall be true patriots. Then nations. It is bringing a new force | the land for many years. He has 'eprobate mind.” This in modern traffic 
social life as fer tnternatione! rele- ner a vie _superfelal and by focal point for the new national | there will be law and order in Eu- into play, an indispensable force, | told us repeatedly what we ought to | language means that where God 18 
tions; We mean the oak ow that very fact weak.... unity where God is the constant and | rope and the world, within your necessary for the life-blooa of every do. Yet even when we recognize, left out of account in our thinking But | 
: ard, § Venerable Brethren, forgetfulness final arbiter in every conflict. This | hearts and within the boundary of | nation. Through lack of this qual- | theoretically, the truth of his exhor- | and acting there follows a lowering Story 


common nowadays, and the forget- 


Slee ak tue ateees tae ant of the law of universal charity—of philosophy will become the main- ney nation. Then we shal) be able ity nations will sell their birth- | tation, we somehow fail to be moved Of moral standards and a weaken- the fg 
which has foundation in God. . . that charity which alone can con- spring of the spirit of the nation, 2 Nap ened how these nations right... . | to act in accordance with it. Every _ ing of moral power. — 
Sie Gad io Mheed. Overy bass of pouaese peace by extinguishing the magnet that will draw all Posi- | ‘ove tay! another Guidance is when we are in com- | promoter of a good cause knows how | If this diagnosis of the bg 
morality is undermined the voice preci ns mene er ee yee — ny “roe = we oe 8 Men listen to a king when he | munication with God. Guidance is | much easier it is to get endorsement | Which is causing such Gaanren ate 
’ dissensions—is the source of very | 1eW unity to Capital and Labor and. speaks to his people over the air. | an absolute necessity and the irre- | than active support. Our Lord re- sults in the world of today is co! 


of conscience is stilled or at any rate 


Continued on Page 11.] 


i bring the answer to industrial con- | 


Why not also to the King of Kings? } 


Continued on Page 10.1 


minded us of the comparative worth- 


kContinued on Page 10.J 
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OF FEDERAL COMMISSIONS 


Continued From Page 5.] 


ses or maintains his principal 
oe . 
sane yf business or in which the 
* woversy arose, for review of the 
eontrovers 
qec on 

Before filing a petition such party 
ma! ' thin ten days make a mo- 
ray wit! 


"+o the agency or independent 
ay concerned for a rehearing, 





ps - a statement of any fur- 
ones showing to be made thereon 
which shall constitute a part of the 
record, and the time for appeal 
nal) run from the order on such 
motion if denied or the order made 


on such rehearing if a rehearing 
shall be had. The petition shall 
’ the alleged errors in the de- 
cision of the agency or independent 
agency concerned. 


Duties Prescribed For 


giate 


Attorney General 


The Attorney General of the 






United States and the agency or in- 
gependen agency shall each be 
served th a copy of the petition 
and it shall be the duty of the At- 


sy General of the United States 
appearance to be entered 
the United States 


to cause 
on behalf of 
within 
receipt by him of a copy of the pe- 

tition and it shall be the duty of 

the ageney or independent agency, 

as the case may be, within thirty 

days or such longer time as the 

court may by order direct, after re- 

ceipt of a copy of the petition to 

cause to be prepared and filed with 

the clerk of such court the original 

or a full and accurate transcript of 

the entire reeord in such proeeed- 

ing before such agency or inde- 

pendent agency. 

The court may affirm or set aside 
the decision or may direct the 
agency or independent agency con- | 
cerned to modify its decision. Any 
case may be remanded for such 
further evidence as in the discretion 
of the court may be required but 
no objection not urged before the 
agency or independent agency, as 
the case may be, shall be considered 
by the court unless the failure or 
neglect to urge such objeetion shall 
be excused by the court for good 
cause shown. To facilitate the hear- 
ing of such appeals and avoid delay 
in the hearing of other matters be- 


thirty days after the date of | 


+ fore the court, such ccurt may con- 


Stitute special sessions thereof to 
consist of any three judges compe- 
tent in law to sit as judges of a cir- 
cuit court of appeals, which special 
Sessions may be held concurrently 
with the regular sessions of said 
court. 


When Court Should Act 
On Agency Decision 
Any decision of any agency or in- 
dependent agency shall be set aside 
if it is made to appear to the satis- 
faction of the court (1) that the 
findings of fact are clearly errone- 
ous; or (2) that the findings of 
fact are not supported by substan- 
tial evidence; or (3) that the de- 
cision is not supported by the find- 
ings of fact; or (4) that the de- 
cision was issued without due no- 
tice and a reasonable opportunity 
having been afforded the aggrieved 
party for a full and fair hearing; or 
(5) that the decision is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the agency or inde- 
pendent agency, as the case may 
be; or (6) that the decision infringes 
the Constitution or statutes of the 
United States; or (7) that the de- 
cision is otherwise contrary to law. 
(b) The judgments of the circuit 
courts of appeals shall be final, ex- 
cept that they shall be subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon writ of certiorari 
or certification as provided in sec- 
tions 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended (U.S. C., title 28, 

sees. 346 and 347). 


When Appeal May Lie 
To Court of Claims 


(c) Where the cause of action is 
otherwise within the jurisdiction of 
the United States Court of Claims 
as provided in sections 136 to 187, in- 
clusive, of the Judicial Code, as 
amended (U.S. C., title 28, secs. 241 
to 293, inclusive), the petition pro- 
vided in this section may be to the 
said Court of Claims at the election 
of the aggrieved party. 

(d) Where a circuit court of ap- 
peals or the Court of Claims finds 
itself in disagreement with a previ- 
ously rendered decision of another 
court having jurisdiction under this 
section, it shall certify to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States a 


the United States Mews _ 
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REP. MARTIN DIES 
Encore for detectives. 





While Congress ‘“Vacations”’ 





- sarvie © Ewing 
REP. HOWARD SMITH 
NLRB... attention, please. 





distinct and definite statement of + the trial by courts martial of 


the question or proposition of law 
upon which such disagreement rests, 
with a statement of the nature of 
the cause and of the facts on, which 
such question or proposition of law 
arises, together with a statement of 
the reasons in support of such dis- 
agreement. Such further proceed- 
ings shall be as provided in sec- 
tion 239 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 346). 


JURISDICTION OF COURTS TO 
IMPOSE DAMAGES WHERE 
APPEAL WAS FOR DELAY AND 
FOR COSTS 


Sec. 6. The courts shall have ju- 
risdiection and power te impose dam- 
ages in any case where the decision 
of the agency or independent agency 
is affirmed and the court finds that 
there was no substantial basis for 
the petition for review. In all cases 


sons otherwise within the jurisdic- 


tion of such courts martial; the con- 
duct of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Interstate 


| Commerce Commission; the conduct 


| 


of the Department of State; the con- 
duct of the Department of Justice 


and the offices of the United States 
| attorneys, except as otherwise herein 





the costs on review shall be allowed | 


the prevailing party after final 
judgment, to be collected according 
to law. 


EXCEPTIONS AND RESERVATIONS 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this 
Act shall operate to modify or re- 
peal any rights or procedure as now 
provided by law for any person to 


have his controversy with the United | 


States heard and determined in any 
district court or circuit court of ap- 
peals of the United States. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act 
Shall apply to or affect any matter 
concerning or relating to the con- 
duct of military or naval operations; 


| 











INCE the railroads are called 

upon to handle the major share 
of transportation, it is common 
Sense to ask— 


Are the railroads set to do the job? 


The railroads asked themselves 
that question early last summer— 
and set a far-reaching program in 
motion then. 


That program included, first, the 
repair and reconditioning of cars 
and locomotives which had not 
been needed during low traffic 
years, 


It included more than that—it in- 
Cluded the purchase of new cars 
and locomotives to meet future 
traffic needs, 


But that is only the immediate 
story of what’s been going on, in 
the face of tough times. 
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Our railroads are vastly better 
than they were 20 years ago, thanks 
to billions invested in better tracks, 
better yards, better signals, better 
shops, better railroads to do a 
better job. 


Locomotives average 43 per cent 
more in pulling power—freight 
cars average eight tons more in 
carrying capacity—freight trains 
move an average of more than 60 
per cent faster — transportation 
efficiency on these better “super- 
highways” of steel has been more 
than doubled in the past 20 years. 


This step-up in the whole freight 
operation of railroads means that 
the biggest volume in railroad 
history —the traffic of the peak year 
1929 — could be handled today 


/'NSSE 
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with 350,000 fewer cars than were 
used at that time. 


All of which means we've got 
what it takes to do a great job of 
railroading—which is first of all 
the “know how’’—and second, the 
equipment required te handle any 
volume of traffic we can now foresee. 


Even if traffic should make a vastly 
ggeater increase—the need would 
simply be more equipment—a 
simple matter if the money is there 
to buy it. 

All the railroads need to handle 
any job that’s given them is better 
earnings—a fair opportunity to 
earn a living and to meet other 
forms of transportation 
on equal terms. 







WASHINGTON, D.C. 














specifically provided; or any matter 
concerning or relating to the inter- 
nal revenue, customs, patent, trade- 
mark, copyright, or longshoremen 
and harbor workers’ laws; or any 
case where the aggrieved party was 
denied a loan, or may be dissatis- 
fied with a grading service in con- 
nection with the purchase or sale 


| of agricultural products or has failed 
| to receive appointment or employ- 


ment by any agency or independent 
agency. Sections 2 and 3 of this 
Act shall not apply to the General 
Accounting Office. 

Passed the Senate July 18, 1939. 
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NO PLAYTIME FOR CONGRESS: THE WORK 


| Wecrsqvana + 


ONGRESS is in recess but the 
period between sessions is not 
playtime for all its members. 

In less than eight weeks law- 
makers will be back in Washington. 
The regular spring session will open 
Jan, 3, two months to the day from 
adjournment of the special session. 

Much preparatory work is to be 
| done before Congress reassembles. 
| Organization remains unchanged 

as to officers and committees, so no 
| time will be consumed in that, 

When the gavels fall at noon on 
the first Wednesday of the new year, 
all bills and resolutions will hold the 
same position they had when ad- 


The calendars of both branches have 
work ready for floor consideraton. 
But, more than that, one or more 
of the new appropriation bills will 
be ready for presentation to the 
House, and others will follow in 
rapid order 
| Close View Is Sought 
Of Army-Navy Needs 
All of the 40 members of the House 
Appropriations Committee will be 
summoned to Washington to begin 
hearings on funds requested by 
executive agencies before the mid- 
dle of December. The chairmen of 
the 10 regular subcommittees, who 
constitute the subcommittee on de- 
ficeney appropriations, will assemble 
Nov. 27. The eight members of the 
subcommittee on independent offices 
and the six constituting the naval 


appropriation subcommittee have 
been called for the first week in De- 
cember, and others will be sum- 


moned for about the same time. 
But these are not the cnly mem- 


+ tle vacation from official duties dur- ¢ mittee 


journment came Aug. 5 and Nov. 3. | 


ing the adjournment. 

The six Congressmen, three from 
each branch, who are members of 
the Temporary Natlonai Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee remained in 


Washington when the special ses- 


| 





Mills of Congress still | 
grind despite an eight-week | 
“vacation” before next ses- | 
sion. 








sion ended, to continue its hearings. 

Last Thursday, two big Army 
transport planes roared out of Boll- 
ing Field in Washington carrying five 
Senators and ten Representatives on 


| a tour of Army posts and aviation 


' bers of Congress who will have lit- | 


and fortifications which will 
thousand miles 


fields 
necessitate several 
of travel by air. 
These Senators and Representa- 
tives are members of the respective 
Committees on Military Affairs and 
the House and Senate Military Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees This 
flight of the official Congress party 


will cover many sections of the 
United States and the Panama 
Canal Zone, with stops at Mexico 
City, Vera Cruz and in Salvador, 
yuatemala and Nicaragua 

They seek a first-hand view of 


needs of the Army, looking toward 
not only the ordinary maintenance 
appropriations but toward authori- 
zations and appropriations for 
planned expansions in the national 
defense program. 

And the Navy, too, will receive 
some of thig previewing of needs. 
Nov. 15, a Navy transport plane will 


| 


| 


leave Washington with eight mem- | 


bers of the House Naval Affairs Com- 


THAT GOES ON BETWEEN ITS SESSIONS 


and two or three members 
of the House Naval Appropriations 
Subcommittee They will inspect 
particularly naval aviation training 
facilities, existing or projeeted, at 
Pensacola, New Orleans, and Corpus 
Christi. This tour will] last a week. 

A subcommittee of the special 
House Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities will reassemble 
in Washington about Nov. 15 to con- 
tinue hearings for about two weeks. 

A five-man subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce last week began 
hearings connected with oil conser- 
vation. 


Inquiries Scheduled 


By Senate and House 


The special House commitiee to ine 
vestigate the effects of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and its admin- 
istration will begin hearings in Dee 
eember if its chairman, Representa- 
tive Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, has 
recovered sufficiently from a current 
illness, and this activity would claim 
the attention of five Representatives. 

Study of proposals by industrial- 
ists and business men for revision of 
the Revenue Act, to eliminate in- 
equalities and irritants and to shift 
the tax burden more evenly, was be- 
gun last Tuesday by the seven mem- 
bers of the tax subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means. It will be resumed at irregu- 
lar intervals. 

The special Senate committee to 
investigate maritime labor condi- 
tions last week sent out question- 
naires and may meet before Jan. 1. 

The possibility exists that meet- 
ings may be called of other inquiry 
committees, such as the special 
Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief in the Senate and the Joint 
Committee on Forestry Problems. 
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It doesn’t matter how long it lasts, that lend lustre to life. You owe these 


or where it is, but how well it relaxes and moments — daily—to yourself. 


remakes you...inspires a fresh point of 
* * * 


view. When hard work and cares have 








had their full share of your day, take It is in your hours of recreation that 





your daily vacation... time for your family Budweiser will prove a welcome com- 





-.. time for your hobbies or interchange of panion. Would you like to know why? 


ideas with understanding companions. You'll find the answer in every bottle of 


Then each day offers precious moments 


Budweiser ... everywhere. + 


Live Life... Every golden minute of at... Eryoy Budweiser ...Every golden drop of ut 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
Makers of the 
World-Famous Beer... 


Budweiser 


TRADE MAOH BEG UV & PAY. OFF 




















WE MAKE THIS BIRDSEED TEST: All is not barley in a 
barley harvest. Seeds of other plants are gathered with the 
grain — but ingenious separators in the Home of Budweiser 
remove them...every one. Then the barley is tested for 
sprouting. Result, pure barley, pure malt, pure Budweiser. 





YOU MAKE THIS TEST: Drink Budweiser for five days. 
On the sixth day try to drink a sweet beer. You will want 
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Budweiser’s flavor thereafter. — 


COPP. (939, ANHEUSER BUSCH, INC.. ST, LOUIS, Me, 
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ih group eyes Dutch East Russia has revised its demands { 
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COAST PUTSCH: Whether Ger-* With much to lose by extension of Indies a naval base at the mouth of 
; ean ; of the 
Kerns: TRUCI + many wins or loses the blockade | hostilities to their countries, the America’s role as protector of the Gulf of Finland. Instead of insi«: 
ui I le, which is the most important | monarchs waited hopefull First i ; ; oF insist ” 
ae wee 20. “ P ~ . . nase a . = san Far East for western nations is be- | ing on rights at Hangoe, on the Fin. 
NIXTEEN years ago Adolf Hitler fell | Phase of this war so far, may Ge- | reac “am mougn inicrmal, were coming clearer. nish mainland, Russia will now be 
flat on his face in a Munich street | PeMd on how close ee pee completely disappointing. The royal Not only is the Navy concentrating | content with an island nearby. Rus- \ 
to escape death. His beer hall pu- | ™ove her operating bases to the | consciences, however, were clear. destroyers, an aircraft carrier, Sia still stands on its three other N 
ion 4 English coast. Shortest distance now Britain’s Foreign Minister Halifax a l d n- | . ; a 
tsch failed but Hitler survived to be- 4 ; : ; squadrons of planes and more man- | demands: for the Hogland island: of 
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pee a Institute of the Pacific. lov 
pe on ah oe — These current Japanese opinions | INDIA na 
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<< — ee to th a id. ‘ i a 
not been bombed _ pete Prime Minister WINeTON aaa, | clear the path for Japanese penetra- seciiiadintaerte by 
and peace strategy fateful was Fight. but for reasons unforseen STO : , | tion of the rich Dutch East Indies. Seven resignations of province V 
E cathe a ceaitiin Sheth demon tied More knots, more ships, more sailors | 4 «titanic battle” for control of the | governments under the influence of for 
for Hitler. ssanete over thle ee Adolf Hitler ( Pacific is forecast, with the United | Mohandas K. Gandhi have impressed _ 
kt ieaeh enn aenteintiin 4a: Gin ties Sh Id M States and Japan as the probable on British officials that India may | 
toric Munich ‘hoe poy that “we ou a ove chief opponents. —Wide World | become a major war worry. | 
eleven minutes early and escaped will now speak to the British in the | With this spirit, conversations be- | KING CARDS Russian Premier Molotoff is siding 
death again. But this time Chancel- language they. will probably best For Peace Be tween Ambassador Grew and Japan- In the Balkans, a singular stature | with dissident groups in India who } 
lor Hitler and his system were not understand.” He said he was ready ese Foreign Minister Nomura have | clamor for Dominion status and 
the only noteworthy survivors. for a five-year war. The bomb’s ex- | apparently lost some of their co- | threaten non~-cooperation with their 
Still functioning, also, were four plosion, too late to harm Hitler, Started Now? | operative tone. Threats from the FINLAND tg Som Gandhi charges tha: | 
other putsches in Europe that can clinched his argument. “British | embargo arms exports to Japan have ELSINGFORS firm against the Britons are exploiting quarrels inn 
yet mean life or death to the Nazi agents” were blamed by the German By SENATOR DANAHER | not helped the atmosphere. Japan H me a pwnd between Hindus and Moslems in h - 
movement. No prize of $240,000 in press and Germany prepared to Tee —e | is insisting again that it cannot | ' | order to postpone the issue of inde- 192% 
Reichsmarks and $120,000 in foreign speed up a war of revenge. | (Continued from Page 4) settle with the United States with- | Possibly the friendship of the pendence for India. oe 
exchange is on the head of their —Wide World | definitive status, nation by nation, out first establishing Wang Ching- | united States and of neighboring Most .worrisome to British officials ¢ 
authors, but—like Wednesday’s KING LEOPOLD War Industries Hum and -recognition thereof, shall have | Wei as Chinese Premier of a To- | Scandinavian nations has nothing | 48 Gandhi’s latest pronouncement lem 
ing—“thei 4 abroad.” “ od been made the basis of accord amon kyo-sponsored government in con- ; ; which appears full fi = 
bombing—“their trail leads Peace was only one “putsch In Earnest Battle sae on bu tas g pose gone Dose to do with the firm stand taken by | ¥2 Ap ogg ga pee The 
. . 7 f° . | . ’ . : . » . 5° ° . ae whi 
Soviets and Germany; INDUSTRIAL PUTSCH: Uninter- | Many misgivings arise from an at- x * * | Finland in negotiations with Russia. | resist civil disobedience unless I find Mat 
° with the Dutch port of Amsterdam | + ted by the Munich bomb are the titude announced by the President | Whatever the reason, the Finns are that the county is prepared for aie 
The Outlook for Hitler , natn dials | Fupted by the Munich bomd are ; . MANI , prep or rept 
in her hands Germany would be | ; bee f itaj s 4 * where he RU ANIA ont ; P bs ” 
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bracketed by the Communist Inter- command the lower narrows of th€ | heir importance is spotlighted | “ ... the Government of the tain in Balkan plans in 
national in the_ repre class with North Sea. - | now by figures from Admiralty Lord | United States would be prepared snk citeae Caliah sales tetew tas | ’ 
France and Britain as “waging wal Hence Queen Wilhelmina, prac- | Winston Churchill which show Bri- to take part in discussions look- the stature of King Carol of Ruma- ; stud 
for world domination.” The latest | tical-minded Dutch monarch, and | tain and Germany in a neck-and-| ing toward the most practical nie If current maneuvers by Brit- + + oe 
{ Communist manifesto, issued on the young King Leopold of the Belgians | neck shipbuilding race. Germany manner of opening up avenues pron Italy and Turkey to ened a bloc eine 
3 22d anniversary of the October revo- | burned midnight oil last week, talk- | has destroyed only 1% per cent of | of international trade to the end of nenteal ote Toa states succeed, no | FOR AMERI( A ONL y ana! 
4 lution, calls on workers of the world | ing of German troop concentrations | the 18,500,000 tons of British ship- that every nation of the earth small share of the eneh wi be ‘due | disp 
; to unite in the overthrow of cap- on their borders, of a fatal clash | ping afloat at the start of the war, | may be enabled to buy and sell -| 1. former bon vivant who now AR-SHOCKED international law- + signed November 4 did the United tul | 
italism. In the same tone, Premier- between German and Dutch citizens | the Admiralty boasted. on equal terms in the world mar- aden: Veneeatie yers now have their second new | States have a law forbidding it. 
Foreign Commissar Molotoff an at a border town, Venloo, of how In the race of destruction between | ket as well as to possess assur- ‘ : ] ] _ | legal precept to swallow-.within a | During the World War Great Si 
week reasserted the Soviet Union’s long Holland's flooding system and | surface and undersea vessels, how- ance of obtaining the materials Greece and Italy are in close co few weeks’ time | Britain was believed to have used the 
desire for peace, restated its devo- Belgium ’s newly-mobilized, well- | ever, Germany has an advantage. and products of peaceful eco- operation to bring Turkey into a First surprise was President Roose- | Stars and Stripes to cover an es- D 
: tion to world revolution. equipped 600,000 troops could hold | Mr, Churchill revealed that while | nomic life.” neutral alliance. George William i; ti ! ‘ritorial | cape of the “Lusitania” from an en- Tr 
Fa ; Her’ inv . ‘tet : , A ere ie : Rendel. British Minister to Bulgaria, Velt’s assertion that territorial | ‘ n er 
; The meaning for Adolf Hitler? off an invader. Britain is sinking two to four The projection of such an atti- - ‘i de R aoe and Waters of the United States extend | emy warship. The United States ob- strik 
. : ” j ; . 7 : . : ‘ " ; : is seeking rsua umania en ee < a : , 
& If what was said and written in Natural upshot of their frantic U-boats a week, Germany is build- | tude by the United States—even in Suste ma “ Soa aad differences 8 far out as necessary. This was | jected, but British officials rejected tions 
© Moscow last week is seriously meant, talks was this conclusion: all these | ing two each week and will have 100 advance of negotiations, under- urasy © tarEe vu, | “highly irregular” to authorities ac- | the objection. seek: 
+s the German Chancellor must reckon problems would be solved by peace submarines operating by January. stand—will leave our diplomacy, not | With Bulgaria. Yugoslavia is rejecting aos m say elon . to $1 
¥ ‘ : : : . | > , ie 2 ve G demands for a speed-up in customed to the three-mile-limit of Fleeing to Murmansk, the 0 $ 
3 with a Soviet Russia that will give | in Europe. Meanwhile, repeal of the United | in the position of “give and take”— Srman _ . tea dition “Bremen” ran up a neutral flag and work 
4 him no military aid; that is ready ; ; States arms embargo appears to be | but merely to give. My apprehen- ‘Shipments of Yugoslav minerals and Mar r ; ‘ality law | it is reported that the German prize rect] 
' to bar him from the Balkans and Neutrals’ Péace Plea | giving strength to the Allies. Ger- | sion on this point will not yield until "@W materials to Germany, and the | Now the new neutrality “it | crew aboard the “City of Flint” used wise 
' Baltic states; that is bitter toward Meets No Res ; man Air Minister Goering scoffed | I have had an opportunity to know Belgrade government is understood brings another new departure—it | the same ruse to pass through hos or 
his sometime Italian allies who are Meets No Kesponse last week at American aircraft pro- | what “avenues” of ours are to be ‘0 favor joining a bloc of Balkan | bans use of the American flag by aaa pass sarougn hoe $1.10 
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labor: SHIPPING STRIKES: 
CAN U. S. FIND A REMEDY? 


| QLISCMPMAD 8 
[YOCOSG GIG § 

HEN union stevedores walk off 
\\ the job, as they did recently in 
New York and San Francisco, much 
a¢ the United States Merchant 
Marine is put out of commission. 
After a week of tie-up, many citizens 
begin asking why the Government 
doesn't do something about it. They 
don’t see why strikes should be al- 
inwed to interfere with the Govern- 
ment’s expensive effort to rebuild 
the merchant marine, especially at a 
time when it is already threatened 
by neutrality restrictions. 

why doesn’t the Government do 
for the shipping industry what it has 





| 


More trouble on ocean 
wharves... rivalry of unions | 
_.. will Government step in? | 





done for the railroads? Railroads 
haven't had a major strike since 
1922, Since 1934, shipping industry 
has suffered chronic crises. 








* The dispute involves continuation of 


hiring restrictions imposed on ship- 
owners. 

On the West Coast disputes are 
plentiful as blackberries. 

Dock checkers, a branch of Harry 
™“ridge’s Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CIO), struck 
Nov. 11 seeking an improvement in 
an agreement which expired Sept. 
30. Longshoremen refused to cross 
the checkers’ picket lines. 


At the same time longshoremen ' 


and waterfront employers have been 
unable to agree on terms for renew- 
ing their agreements. During nego- 
tiations they are operating under an 
indefinite extension of the old 
agreement. 

The Sailors Union of the Pacific 
(AFL) has renewed its agreement 
with wage increases, but cooks and 
stewards and radio operators unions 
(CIO) are still arguing over terms. 

Lodestar in these disputes is 
rivalry between AFL and CIO. If 
AFL longshoremen lose their strike, 
they fear CIO inroads on their mem- 
bership. An AFL longshore victory 


| will challenge the West Coast CIO 
| to do as much for its stevedores. If 
the East Coast CIO loses its fight to | 


Congress wrestled with this prob- | 


lem during most of the 1938 session. 
The result was a compromise law 
which hoped for peace and set up a 
Maritime Labor Board to study and 
report on the requisites for a long- 
term maritime labor policy. That 
report will go to Congress 01 March 
1, next year. 

It will contain the results of a 
study of the practicability of apply- 
ing rail-labor procedures to mari- 
time labor problems, as well as an 
analysis of the cause of maritime 
disputes. Such disputes are plenti- 
ful today. 


Strikes on East Coast; 


Demands on the Pacific 


The East Coast longshoremen’s 
strike by Joseph Ryan’s Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Union (AFL) 
seeks a wage increase from 95 cents 
to $1 and a reduction in the regular 
workweek from 44 to 40 hours. Di- 
rectly involved are employes of coast- 
wise shipping firms. Trans-Atlantic, 
or “off-shore” shippers, now pay 
$1.10 an hour. 

Concurrently, negotiations between 
the CIO union for unlicensed sea- 
men, the National Maritime Union, 
and off-shore shippers have snagged. 
A strike Dec. 1 threatens to beach 
those seamen who aren’t already 


retain strict hiring-hall agreements, 
it fears further membership losses to 
the AFL. . 
But rivalry is not peculiar to mari- 
time unions. Congress will have dif- 
ficulty ending by legislation what 
President Roosevelt has not been 
able to do by persuasion and pres- 


| sure, such as was used November 9, 


idle as a result of new prohibitions | 





in conferences with AFL President 
Green and CIO President Lewis. 


How Railway Labor 


Maintains Harmony 


Rivalry 
railway labor, but over 50 years its 
intensity has diminished. More im- 
portant, the existence of strong 
unions and a maximum of security 
for employes is held vital to peace- 
ful rail-labor relations. 

Cited is the fact that the modern 
Railway Labor Act is the seventh 


is not unknown in the 


since the Government began to en- | 


courage peaceful settlement of rail 
disputes—in 1888. The bloody Pull- 
man strike, for which President 


Cleveland called out the Army, oc- | 


curred five years later. 

Present success of railway labor 
practices is attributed to a half cen- 
tury accumulation of experience by 
union and management rather than 
to Government regulation. 
Railway Labor Act does not outlaw 
Strikes. It provides for arbitration 


on American shipping to war zones. | of petty grievances, but only for 


The | 











HARRY BRIDGES 
Disputes as plentiful as blackberries 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH RYAN 





mediation and a “cooling off” period ¢ shoremen are said to be “hired and 
| fired twice a day.” 


in major disputes over wages. 
There is doubt whether there can 
be permanent peace in the mari- 
time industry until its unions be- 
come as firmly established as are the 
railroad brotherhoods and the in- 
dustry finds a method of giving its 
men greater employment security. 
As an example of employe inse- 
curity which may lead to a major 
strike, officials point to the shape-up 
method used for hiring East Coast 
longshoremen. This procedure re- 
quires stevedores, wearing 


their | 


union dues buttons, to appear each | 


morning at the wharves. From the 
crowd, foremen pick those wanted. 


An alternative to this hiring 
method has. been worked out in col- 
lective bargaining on the West 
Coast. It provides for a rotary hir- 
ing system whereby the work is 
divided equally among union mem- 
bers. New members are not ad- 
mitted to the union until a living 
wage can be assured them 

That greater security, of itself, is 
not enough to guarantee peaceful 
labor relations is evident from the 
prevalence of disputes among West 
Coast longshoremen. 

Upon this troubled background, 


| the outlook is that Congress can im- 


Men thus hired are guaranteéd only | 


a morning’s work. After lunch the 
procedure is repeated. Thus long- 


| 


pose only the mildest controls unless 
it is prepared to reverse a general 
policy built over the past 50 years. 


BOON TO BONDHOLDERS: 
HIGH COURT DECISION 


E Supreme Court’s first opinion The high court holds that bond- 


day of the 1939-1940 term pro- 
duced, last week, an even dozen 
written opinions, the cases under 
consideration involving such diverse 
problems as corporate reorganiza- 
tion, Federal income and gift taxes, 
interpleader procedure, State taxa- 
tion of Federal agencies, railroad 
reorganization, and patents. 


holders must receive all of the as- 
sets of the bankrupt company if re- 
quired to meet in full the obligation 
to the bondholder. In other words, 
under this ruling, stockholders have 
no rights until bondholder rights 
are entirely satisfied, though stock- 
holders may contribute new money 


| to the concern. 


Contrary to what seemed to be the | 


general rule at the end of the 
Court’s last term, not a single dis- 
senting opinion, or a separate opin- 
ion of any kind, disturbed the peace 
of the triburfal’s marble peristyle 
during the handing down of deci- 
sions. 

The most important of these opin- 
ions was the Court’s decision in a 
corporate reorganization case in 
which the Justices determined the 
rights of bondholders in a bankrupt 
company. 


Of vital importance to investors 
and corporate reorganizers alike, 
the Supreme Court’s opinion, which 
was read by Justice Douglas, does 
much to clear up many provisions of 
the Bankruptcy Act. 

The decision will undoubtedly be 
applicable to many pending reor- 
ganizations. Thousands of reorgani- 





zation cases have been delayed while | 


stockholders have sought to get a 
“cut” in the assets of a bankrupt. 
In making clear the bondholder- 
last week's de- 





‘ stockholder rights, 
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grave evils for peaceful relations 
between nations. 

But there is yet another error no 
less pernicious to the well-being of 
the nations and to the prosperity of 
that great human society which 
gathers together and embraces 
within its confines all races. 

It is the error contained in those 
ideas which do not hesitate to di- 
vorce civil authority from every kind 
of dependence upon the Supreme 
Being—First Source and absolute 
Master of man and of society—and 
from every restraint of a Higher 
Law derived from God as from its 
First Source. 

Thus they accord the civil au- 
thority an unrestricted field of ac- 
tion that is at the mercy of the 
changeful tide of human will, or of 


the dictates of casual historical 
Claims, and of the interests of a 
few 


Once the authority of God and 
the sway of His law are denied in 
way, the civil authority as an 
table result tends to attribute 


‘self that absolute autonomy 
which belongs exclusively to the Su- 
Preme Maker. 

It puts itself in the place of the 
Almighty and elevates the State or 


froup into the last end of life, the 
reme criterion of the moral and 
idical order, and therefore for- 
S every appeal to the principles 
atural reason and of the Chris- 
conscience. ... 
t ls quite true that power based 
®n such weak and unsteady founda- 
can attain at times, under 

hance circumstances, material suc- 
C€sses apt to arouse wonder in su- 
Perficial observers. 

But the moment comes when the 

vitable law triumphs, which 
Strikes down all that has been con- 
structed upon a hidden or open dis- 
Proportion between the greatness of 
‘he material and outward success, 
ard the weakness of the inward 
value and of its moral foundation. 
Such disproportion exists whenever | 
Public authority disregards or de- 
nies the dominion of the Supreme 
Lawgiver, Who, as He has given 
Tulers power, has also set and 
Marked its bounds. .. . 

Hence, it is the noble prerogative 
‘nd function of the State to con- 
“01, aid and direct the private and | 


that they converge harmoniously 
towards the common good. 


To consider the State as some- 


thing ultimate to which everything | 


else should be subordinated and di- 
rected, cannot fail to harm the true 
and lasting prosperity of nations. 
This can happen either when unre- 
stricted dominion comes to be con- 
ferred on the State as having a 
mandate from the nation, people, or 
even a social order, or when the 
State arrogates such dominion to it- 
self as absolute master, despotically, 
without any mandate whatsoever. 

In any case, the more burdensome 
the material sacrifices demanded of 


' the individual and the family by the 


State, the more must the rights of 
conscience be to it sacred and inviol- 


able. Goods, blood it can demand; 
but the soul redeemed by God, 
never. The charge laid by God on 


parents to provide for the material 
and spiritual good of their offspring 
and to procure for them a suitable 
training saturated with the true 
spirit of religion, cannot be wrested 
from them without grave violation 
of their rights. 


Absolute State Autonomy 
Opposed To.Natural Order 


The idea which credits the State 
with unlimited authority is not sim- 
ply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nations, to their prosperity, 
and to the larger and well-ordered 
increase in their well-being, but like- 
wise it injures the relations between 
peoples, for it breaks the unity of 
supra-national society, robs the law 
of nations of its foundation and 
vigor, leads to violation of others’ 
rights and impedes agreement and 
peaceful intercourse. 

A disposition, in fact, of the 
divinely-sanctioned natural order 
divides the human race into social 
groups, nations or states, which are 
mutually independent in organiza- 
tion and in the direction of their in- 
ternal life. But for all that, the hu- 
man race is bound together by re- 
ciprocal ties, moral and juridical, 
into a great commonwealth directed 
to the good of all nations and ruled 
by special laws which protect its 
unity and promote its prosperity 

Now no one can fail to see how 
the claim to absolute autonomy for 


the state stands in open opposition | 


in man—nay, denies it utterly—and 
therefore leaves the stability of in- 
ternational relations at the mercy of 
the will of rulers, while it destroys 


the possibility of true union and | 


fruitful collaboration directed to the 
general good. 

So, Venerable Brethren, it is in- 
dispensable for the existence of har- 
monious and lasting contacts and of 
fruitful relations, that the peoples 
recognize and observe these prin- 
ciples of international natural law 
which regulate their normal develop- 


ment and activity. Such principles | 


demand respect for corresponding 
rights to independence, to life and 
to the possibility of continuous de- 
velopment in the paths of civiliza- 
tion; they demand, further, fidelity 
to compacts agreed upon and sanc- 
tioned in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations. ... 
But let us leave the past and turn 
our eyes towards that future which, 
according to the promises of the 
powerful ones of this world, is to 
consist, once the bloody conflicts of 
today have ceased, in a + ew order 


founded on justice and on _ pros- 
perity. 

Will that future be really differ- 
ent; above all, will it be better? 


Will treaties of peace, will the new 
international order at the end of this 
war be animated by justice and by 
equity towards all, by that spirit 
which frees and pacifies? Or will 
there be a lamentable repetition of 
ancient and of recent errors? 

To hope for a decisive change ex- 
clusively from the shock o1 war and 
its final issue is idle, as experience 
shows. The hour of victory is an 
hour of external triumph for the 
party to whom victory falls, but it is 
in equa] measure the hour of temp- 
tation. In this hour the angel of 
justice strives with the demons of 
violence; the heart of the victor all 
too easily is hardened; moderation 
and far-seeing wisdom appear to 
him weakness; the excited passions 
of the people, often inflamed by the 
sacrifices and sufferings they have 
borne, obscure the vision even of re- 
sponsible persons and make them 
inattentive to the warning voice of 
humanity and equity, which is over- 
whelmed or drowned in the inhu- 
man cry. “Vae victis, woe to the con- 
quered.” There is dang@r lest settle- 


+ individual activities of national life + to this natural way that is inherent 4 conditions be nothing else than in- 


justice under the cloak of justice. 

No, Venerable Brethren, safety 
does not come to peoples from ex- 
ternal means, from the sword, which 
can impose conditions of peace but 
does not create peace. Forces that 
are to renew the face of the earth 
Should proceed from within, from 
the spirit. 

Once the bitterness and the cruel 
Strifes of the present have ceased, 
the new order of the world, of na- 
tional and international life, must 
rest no longer on the quicksands of 
changeable and ephemeral stand- 
ards that depend only on the selfish 
interests of groups and individuals. 
No, they must rest on the unshake- 
able foundation, on the solid rock 
of natural law and of Divine Revela- 
tion. There the human legislator 
must attain to that balance, that 


keen sense of moral responsibility, | 
without which it is easy to mistake | 
the boundary between the legitimate | 


use and the abuse of power. Thus 
only will his decisions have internal 
consistency, noble dignity and re- 
ligious sanction, and be immune 
from selfishness and passion 

What has already happened and is 
still happening was presented, as it 
were, in a vision before Our eyes 
when, while still some hope was left, 
We left nothing undone in the form 
suggested to Us by Our Apostolic of- 
fice and by the means at Our dis- 
posal, to prevent recourse to arms 
and to keep open the way to an un- 
derstanding honorable to both par- 
ties. Convinced that the use of force 
on one side would be answered by re- 
course to arms on the other, We 
considered it a duty inseparable 
from Our Apostolic office and of 
Christian charity to try every means 
to spare mankind and Christianity 
the horrors of a world conflagration, 
even at the risk of having Our in- 
tentions and Our aims misunder- 
Stood. 

Our advice, if heard with respect, 
was not however followed, and while 
Our pastoral heart looks on with 
sorrow and foreboding, the Image 
of the Good Shepherd comes up be- 
fore Our gaze, and it seems as 
though We ought to repeat to the 


world in His name: “If thou 

hadst known the things that are 
to thy peace; but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes” (St. Luke 


ments and decisions born in such | xix:42). «+. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS ASK 


WOCUSGPICI8 


RESSURE on Congress to amend 

the National Labor Relations Act 

will be greater next session than ever 
before. . 


For three successive years, con- 


+ ployes, the Act should contain an | 


explicit provision that an employer 


| is obliged to bargain with a union 


gressional supporter® of the Act beat | 


off attacks. Next year labor com- 
mittees of both Senate and House 
will conclude hearings on proposals 
to amend the Act. A third com- 
mittee, a special investigating group 
set up by the House, despite Adminis- 
tration opposition, will begin public 
hearings, probably by January. With 


| 


tions of the Board as 


a staff of some 24 attorneys, this | 


committee already has launched a 
widespread investigation. It is at- 
tempting to determine: 

1. Is personnel of the National 
Labor Relations Board competent to 
administer the Act fairly? 

2. Is the Act itself beneficial or 
harmful to the national economy and 
to peaceful conduct of labor rela- 
tions? 


What U. S. Chamber 


Of Commerce Asks 


For the consideration of this com- 
mittee, headed by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (Dem.) of Virginia, now ill, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has brought together for the 
first time its conclusions as to 
changes necessary in the Act. 

These proposals urge: 

1. Employers should be granted a 
right to ask the Labor Board to in- 
vestigate the validity of claims by 
any union, seeking collective bar- 
gaining, that it represents a majority 
of employes involved. Board rules, as 
recently revised, permit an employer 
to petition for such an investigation 
only when he is faced with conflict- 
ing demands by rival labor organiza- 
tions. 

2. To end what employers feel is 
an illegal limitation of their right to 
express to employes their opinions on 
labor matters, the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of speech should 
be written into the Labor Act. 

3. To protect minorities of em- 
cision should facilitate such reor- 
ganizations at once. ' 

In cases where bondholders have 
agreed to divide up assets with stock- 
holders, and where the time for ap- 
peal has passed, there probably can 
be no recovery. In cases still in 
process of negotiation, stockholders 
are frozen out. 


| Trial 


The law 
repre- 


only for its own members, 
now provides that a union 


, FUTURE OF THE NLRA , 


senting a majority of employees has | 


the exclusive right to bargain for all 
employees in the group. 


Proposal To Repeal 


Closed Shop Sanction 


4. The provision in the present law 
specifically sanctioning the closed 
shop should be repealed. 

5. To provide for fairer adminis- 
tration of the law, the triple func- 
prosecutor, 
judge and jury should be segregated. 
examiners who hear cases 
should be under court control; trial 
attorneys should be selected and ap- 
pointed by the Department of Jus- 
tice: the rules of evidence should 
govern procedure at all hearings. 

6. To protect the public interest, 
the Board should be allowed to pro- 
ceed against an employer only after 
specific findings that the public in- 
terest requires such action. 


How Rival Labor Wings 
View The Proposals 


Except for the first two of the 
Chamber's proposals the program is 
certain to meet vigorous opposition 


from both the American Federation | 


of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

The former has been urging 
amendments to the Act, which close- 
ly parallel the first two of the 
Chamber's six proposals. During 
hearings before the House and Sen- 
ate labor committees, however, AFL 


spokesmen expressed vigorous oppo- | 
sition to proposals similar to the | 
last four in the Chamber's proposal. | 


What position the CIO will take | 


on amendments has not yet been 
disclosed. Previously the CIO has 
been a vigorous defender of the La- 
bor Board and an opponent to any 
amendment to the Act. 

During the last two months 
changes in Board personnel and 
Board policies have brought vigorous 
criticism from the CIO and the pri- 
vate discussion among CIO leaders 


as to the desjrability of attempting | 


to obtain repeal of the Act if such 
policies are continued. 


Any forecast of the action of Con- 


gress at its next session should not 
overlook the AFL warning that fail- 
ure to amend the Act this session 
will result in the Act’s becoming an 
election issue. 










Today, as for fifty 
years, the great fol- 
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»ee Gand MAJOR MARKETS 


are within first to third 





morning delivery range 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Territory 


Ww plant location you choosg within Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory, you will find it a low-cost distribution center. 
Running through the heart of Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio and Indiana, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines divide 
the population east of the Mississippi—an area containing most 
of the major markets and approximately 70% of the United 
States population. 

Industries in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory have the coun- 
try’s principal consuming areas within first, second, or third 
morning delivery range. For instance, from Charleston, West 
Virginia—almost at the middle of Chesapeake and Ohio’s main 
line~New York is only 50 hours away by fast schedule freight. 
Toledo, 21 hours, Boston, 72 hours. Chicago, 33 hours. The port 
of Newport News, 27 hours. Second or third morning delivery 
in Southern territory. 

Add to the accessibility of distant markets such close-at-hand 
advantages as abundant raw materials and fuel, plentiful native- 
born labor, cheap power, cooperative legislation, available 
industrial sites...and you begin to see some of the dominant 
values of location in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory. 

What do you seek in a more advantageous location? Com- 
plete and impartial factual surveys for your specific industry 
will be furnished on request. All inquiries will be held in 
Strictest confidence. Write 


GEORGE D. MOFFETT, Industrial Commissioner 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Huntington, West Virginia 





THESE ADVANTAGES 


are but the fundamentals of many favor- 
able conditions making Chesapeake and 
Ohio Territory an economic field of oper- 
ation for many industries. 


@ RAW MATERIALS of many kinds; abun- 
dart, near at hand, economically secured. 


@ INTELLIGENT LABOR~ native-born; largely 
skilled in a diversity of industries; well 
housed; peaceful and cooperative. 


@ NEAR TO MARKETS—major consuming 
areas within first, second or third morning 
delivery. 


@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION — favorable 
freight rates and dependable service keep 
markets and manufacturers in economically 
close touch. 


@ CHEAP POWER~—abundant coal, oil, natur- 
al gas and hydro-electric developments as- 
sure this region of unlimited power at most 
economical costs. 


@ COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION —Industry is 
king in Chesapeake and Ohio Territory, 
and the legislatures of the five great States 
in which it lies are friendly toward the 
needs and aims of enterprises they invite 
and those they already have. 
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SOME OFFSETS 
TO RECESSION 





| Revival of residential construc- 
tion a recovery promise . . . earnings 
of nation’s families; how we spend 


and save. 








HERE have been certain developments in re- 

cent weeks which may serve to mitigate the 
business recession anticipated after the turn of 
the year. = 

Most important of these is home building. In 
the last several weeks there has been increas- 
ing evidence of a pronounced revival in housing. 
A seasonally corrected index of residential con- 
struction rose more than 30 per cent from June 
to October—almost as sharp a relative advance 
as that in the early months of 1938. The index 
now stands at 73 per cent of the 1923-25 aver- 
age, and is the highest since 1929. 

Housing activity has now definitely risen above 
the long “plateau” on which it dragged from the 
fall of 1938 until late last summer. The FHA 
estimates that the year will see 450,000 housing 
units completed as against 347,000 in 1938. If the 
rise continues through next spring, it will be a 
strong sustaining factor in general business. The 
current increase in employment ana public buy- 
ing power is favorable. But should costs ad- 
vance too rapidly there would be danger of ac- 
tivity being pinched off, as in 1937. 


Auto Production Checked: 


Steel at High Levels 


Another factor which may help to sustain 
business after the year-end is the curtailment 
of automobile output by the prolonged Chrysler 
strike. Total output is being held much below 
the 100,000 per week, which might be considered 
normal at this time of year. This is delaying 
the stocking up of dealers and early-season de- 
liveries to consumers. 

Steel operations, on the other hand, are obvi- 
ously outrunning consumption and will sooner or 
later be adjusted downward. Output is higher 
than at any time in either 1929 or 1937, although 
general activity outside of steel is below the 
peak rates of those years. 


National Earnings Larger; 
Savings Even More So 


On Nov. 6 the National Resources Planning 
Board issued an important study on Consumer 
Expenditures in the United States, covering the 
fiscal year 1935-6. The report shows that 59.3 
billion dollars was received by 29.4 million fam- 
ilies of two or more persons and 10.1 million 
individuals in that year. Of this amount 53.3 
billion dollars went for living expenses, contribu- 
tions and taxes, while 6 billion was saved. 

One-third of all families and individuals had 
incomes of less than $780—averaging $471 each. 
Another third had incomes of $780-1,450, averag- 
ing $1,076. The top third—over $1,450—averaged 
$2,959. Expenditures and savings were most un- 
evenly distributed. 

Thus the lowest third spent only 14 per cent 
of the nation’s outlay on consumption goods— 
or $550 per head—and its “savings” were all bor- 
rowings or dissipation of past accumulations— 
to the extent of a billion dollars. 

The middle third bought 28 per cent of the 
consumption goods—14 billion dollars worth or 
$1,056 per head—and also had small negative 
Savings of $400 million. 

The upper third, with over 65 per cent of the 
total income, accounted for 58 per cent of con- 
sumption outlays and accumulated all the sav- 
ings—7.4 billion dollars, against which was off- 
Set the 1.4 billion “negative savings” of the two 
lower groups. 

In 1939 national income is about 15 per cent 
higher than in 1935-36; savings, probably 40 per 
cent higher. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


HOWARD COONLEY 
President, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, addressing New York State 
Chamber of Commerce: 


NDUSTRY must continue to solve problems at 

home; war abroad merely makes this job 
more imperative. Main points in industry’s long 
term program are: Self-improvement of busi- 
ness, full acceptance of social responsibilities. 
Sound labor relations. More tools to facilitate 
expansion and increase jobs. Increased pur- 
chasing power through increased production. 
Analysis of whole tax problem; promotion of 
Sound economy in government. Public under- 
Standing of worth and operation of private en- 
terprises. 


U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
In a statement on the “Business Pros- 
pect”: 

XPERIENCE would suggest that the period of 
economic progress which began in June and 
has been accelerated by reversal of the buyers’ 
market that had lasted almost two years will 
extend pretty well into the future—always pro- 
vided that abuse is not carried to crushing 

heights. Even the period which began in 1935, 

subjected to such governmental assaults that it 

Was succeeded by our most precipitate depres- 

sion, continued 22 months. It was our 


snort- 
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he Wand Of Basia 


A Forecast of Industry Next Year... 
War No Bonanza...Incomes Analyzed 





_, activity in October, as measured by check payments, 
again shows an increase over the levels of a year ago. Check pay- 
ments were 5.46 per cent larger last month than in October, 1938; 


adjusted for higher prices, the gain was but a shade less. 
above shows the condition of business by States compared with the na- 
Increases in business activity of more or less degree 


tional average. 
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HOW'S BUSINESS?- A COMPARISON BY STATES. 
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CopyYricut, 1939 sy THe Unirep States NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
were noted in 35 States; declines in 13 States, 
with double “suns” showed more than thé average national gain, the 
9 States with single “suns” were very near that average, and the 13 in 
eclipse were below the average. 
United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check pay- 
ments in major cities throughout the country. 


The 26 States shown 


These comparisons are based by The 





Mamsgqraia PRODUCTION LEVELS OF 1940: 
UNDERLYING FACTORS OF CURRENT ADVANCE 


ITH adjournment of the special session, the + ion the effects of some excess inventories now 


continuing rise of industrial operations and 
dearth of military activity abroad, domestic in- 
fluences return to the ascendant on the business 
front. 

The main facts of the domestic situation 
bearing upon business are these: 

1. An uncompleted cycle movement which is 
now advancing so rapidly as to raise doubts re- 
garding its duration. 

2. An underlying complex of powerful fac- 
tors ot expansion, offset against some of a fun- 
damentally unhealthy nature. These include 
(1) unexampled credit resources, (2) gradually 
accumulating needs for capital replacements 
and extensions—including housing—and (3) 
large reserves of productive power; but, on the 
other hand, (4) continued unemployment with 
depleted purchasing power in the lower in- 
come brackets, and (5) a rate of public expendi- 
ture greatly in excess of practical taxing power. 

3. On the political side the main fact at pres- 
ent noted is the moratorium on experimentation 
and innovation. The conservative coalition re- 
mains intact with sufficient force to exercise a 
veto on flirtations with state capitalism. And 
public opinion seems to back up this attitude, as 
recognized by President Roosevelt in “cold- 
shouldering” the more advanced left wing New 
Dealers. 


The 1940 Curve: 


Slight Reaction 
And Then What? ©°™"g year remains to 
be seen. One well-known 


business analyst has drawn two alternative pat- 
terns for the 1940 curve. One of these shows a 
mild “corrective” reaction early in the year, fol- 
lowed by a sharp sustained advance; the other 
shows a mild reaction early in the year, fol- 
lowed by a sharp sustained decline. 

Authorities thus recognize a possibility that 
the upward move may go so fast and far as to 
exhaust apparently happened in 
1936-37, and lead into a substantial recession. 
Some of the Government men, as well as this 
private observer, insist on keeping their fingers 
crossed. The majority opinion, however, as 
exemplified in the Department of Agriculture's 
Demand Outlook Report released last week, 
leans definitely to the theory that renewed re- 
covery will set in at least by the last half of the 
year and will carry the average for 1940 above 
the 1939 average. 

This view counts on the underlying strength 
of the domestic industrial situation, plus con- 
tinued large Government expenditures, plus an 
ultimate sizable increase in war orders to cush- 


Just how this com- 
posite of diverse influ- 


itself, as 


ences will work out in the | 


being built up and so turn the tide upward 
again. 

It might be remarked in passing that if May, 
1938, is taken as the start of the present re- 
covery move, and if this move should make a 
new peak at the end-of 1940 or later higher 
than the anticipated FRB index peak of 125-30 
expected for next month, it would be one of the 





| Outlook for 1940, a problem in 
curves and levels . . . production in- 
dexes—up or down? .. . contrast of di- 
verse predictions. 











longest and biggest cycle advances on record. 
It would be practically the same length, and 
would cover slightly more ground than the 
whole rise from September, 1934, to May, 1937 
—which holds the record to date. 

It may well be doubted whether the under- 
pinnings of the current advance are as strong 
as those of 1934-37—unless reinforced by some 
very large-scale war demands, 

The sort of pattern here under consideration 
might result in an average FRB production in- 
dex of perhaps 110-15 for next year—say 110, 
more or less, for the first quarter, 100 or 105 
for the second quarter (that is, a sharp first 
quarter drop with beginning of recovery in the 
second), 110-20 for the third and 125-30 for the 
last quarter. This would compare with an aver- 
age of 105 or a little better for this year, divided 
up 99 in the first quarter, 94 in the second, 105 
in the third, and probably between 120 and 125 
in the current fourth quarter, depending on the 
outcome in November and December. 


Such speculations as 
these merely serve to em- 





Caution Needed 


By Business in phasize that, while it 
Election Year would right now seem 
unduly pessimistic to 


Suggest any prolonged recession, there are 
nevertheless ample grounds for the caution ex- 
ercised by experienced observers in predicting 
any large gains in the average level for next 
year. 

In an election year the effect of political un- 
certainty on business activity always comes in 
for much discussion—although the experience 
of 150 years goes to show that the influence of 
business conditions on elections is much more 
pronounced than that of elections on business. 

So long as the United States is neutral and 
| the European war does not develop into a world 


+ 


| 








crisis of the first magnitude, the political trend, 
as remarked, is toward economic conservatism— 
though with a disposition to favor increased 
outlays on armaments and continued I--ge farm 
subsidies, and with little pressure for important 
Federal retrenchment. 

The legislative program of the next session 
of Congress is expected to be mildly favorable 
to industrial managements in the field of labor 
and taxation. The Administration policy is to 
encourage reasonable expansion of business 
profits so as to stimulate activity, augment the 
national income and mass buying power, en- 
courage capital expenditures, and widen the tax 
base. So long as the business ship stays right 
side up and the major international situation 
remains in status quo, ambitious programs of 
“economic planning” are held in abeyance, 


The TNEC, it is true, proposes to carry out 


the Roosevelt suggestion of a “constant sur-, 


veillance” over price movements. But the setup 
proposed is too unwieldy to undertake any ef- 
fective control amd will apparently be informa- 
tional and advisory only. New spend-lend pro- 
grams of the economists’ coterie are so far side- 
tracked, the President preferring to rely on 
armaments for any needed increase in the Gov- 
ernment’s “net contribution” to the purchasing 
power stream. 


The whole emphasis of 
policy, in fact, is now on 
Now “Business — “business as usual,” a re- 
As Usual” turn to normal function- 

ing of the existing in- 
dustrial machine—though with a prospect, in 
the background, of an ultimate trend toward 
some measure of the European type armaments 
economy. 


Policy Emphasis 


The fact that this country has, in the embargo 
legislation, rejected the extreme isolationist at- 
titude has a bearing 6n the matter of industry- 
government relations. For an isolated or 
“closed” economy is the sort which lends itself 
most readily to overhead planning and manage- 
ment. A strange set of cross currents is reé- 
vealed in the fact that President Roosevelt has 
here deserted the New Deal planning theory, 
while certain of the conservative isolationist 
forces have teamed up with Administration 
“liberals” in opposing him. 

Of course, what the conservatives have in 
mind is the traditional neutral isolation of 19th 
century America, while the New Dealers of the 
isolationist school have in mind a “scientifical- 
ly” organized national economy of self sufficient 
type, obtaining by direct barter such essentials 


as it cannot produce. 
L. M. Graves 
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NEUTRALITY ACT: 
EFFECT ON TRADE 








Double-edged effect of lifting 
of embargo . . . no bonanzas in war 


buying . . . Japan’s lapsing pact. 





| 





ONSEQUENCES, direct and indirect, of é 

European and Asiatic wars are widely eyj- 
dent in the conditions of world trade. Re 
of the embargo law in this country is ha 
three or four distinct results on our foreign com- 
merce: it has released an immediate flood of 
airplane orders, reported to cover some 14,000 
planes and engines, worth $170 million. 

It has, on the other hand, resulted in cur. 
tailed buying by the Allies of non-military sup- 
plies here, to conserve dollar exchange for war 
essentials; and thirdly, it has barred 92 Ameri- 
can ships from their regular runs in what are 
now proclaimed as war zones, which disrupts 
shipping business, handicaps our trade with neu- 
tral countries in the forbidden zones, and wil! 
lead to world-wide changes in the carrying trade 
whereby Allied ships will be transferred from 
colonial routes to the Atlantic runs and Ameri- 
can ships will replace them in the Pacific and 
elsewhere. 








British Export Trade 
Shows Heavy Decline 


In Great Britain, foreign trade underwent 
drastic modification in the first month of the 
war. Exports, including re-exports (but not sup- 
plies for the fighting forces), at 25.4 million 
pounds were off 42 per cent from September, 
1938, and imports at 49.9 million were off 33 per 
cent. This trade decline, however, involved an 
improvement in the balance of payments, the 
unfavorable merchandise balance of 24.5 million 
pounds in September comparing with 39.5 mil- 
lion, being 15 million pounds lower than that 
of August and well below a year ago. 

The sharp trade decrease is due to several 
factors—requisitioning of ships for troop move- 
ments, destruction of ships at sea, delays and 
transfers ofsvessels owing to necessity of con- 
voys and pressure to move war materials. 

Early improvement in trade is forecast. 

The purchasing procedure of the Allied Powers 
is far different from that employed in the World 
War—no free-for-alls or competitive bidding. 
The governments have adopted a program of 
wholesale, fixed-price buying whereby the entire 
output of countries is taken over in a lump. 

Thus Great Britain 1s arranging to acquire all 
of Canada’s lead and zinc output, Rhodesia’s 
copper output, the Argentine meat pack, and 
Australian wool clip; France is to take the cop- 
per production of Chile. 


America Sells Japan 
More Than it Buys 


Meanwhile the United States and Japan are 
sparring over trade relations, this country hav- 
ing—in protest over Japanese actions in China 
—denounced its trade treaty with Japan. United 
States wants the “open door” retained in China; 
Japan wants to exclude Western interests and 
is “stalling” for time to get a puppet govern- 
ment set up in China for that purpose, although 
only 2% months remain to negotiate a new 
treaty with the United States. 

Japan is playing with fire since a large share 
of her vital imports of steel scrap, petroleum 
and cotton come from this country, and the bal- 
ance comes from British Malay, India and the 
Dutch East Indies—Japan’s access to which is 
menaced by the American navy concentrated ab 
Honolulu and Manila. 

However, this country may hesitate to apply 
the threatened embargo as it has a favorable 
balance of trade with Japan. In the first nine 
months of 1939 exports to Japan amounted to 
155 million dollars, imports to 105 million. Japan 
is one of the greatest markets for our raw cot- 
ton and the South would feel an embargo se- 
verely. 
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The Voice 
of G overument 


FRED R. RAUCH 
Assistant Commissioner, Works Prog- 
ress Administration, Nov. 8, at New 
Ulm, Minn.: 
DON’T want to suggest that our present 
emergency work program should be made 
permanent. I do think, however, that we need 
a long-term, carefully planned program of pub- 
lic work, which will give employment to a large 
number of workers—perhaps to several million. 
I think such a long-range program will differ 
in a good many ways from our WPA program. 
But I think it will retain the essential features 
of Federal-local co-operation that have already 
been worked out in practice. 





CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State, in a letter to Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas: Ca 
ARMERS in this country have everything hot 
gain and nothing to lose from a carefully 
administered program for reestablishment of 
our foreign trade, to the fullest extent that - 
ternational conditions will permit. It is — 
such a course of moderation, with expanding 





markets for American products at home and 
around, 


abroad, or else it is embargo tariffs all a 
with consequences that we have aiready seen. 
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[eeagraca » New Ceiling to Public Debt? 


VGu/e 


| sijjion appetite and a $5 billion 
é ‘k”, is about to undergo the 
experience of reviewing his 


teen vears ago the Govern- 
ided not to get into debt 
than $45 billion and wrote 

on into law. 

ippears that the Govern- 
not continue another fi- 

ey ear without exceeding the 

645 yn debt limit. So far the 





Uncle Sam’s problem, like 
thot of John Doe, is to get 
cash to pay his expenses... 
four methods confront him. 


G nent owes $41.5 billion, It 
$2 billion more before 
), and at least another $3 bil- 
ng the financial year begin- 
xt July. 
his predicament, 
been offered: 
the budget 
and drastic 


four solu- 
t i\¢ 


with 
econ- 


Balancing 
taxes 


Daving 


the bills with new 
which could be printed 
authority already granted 
the President; 
Letting the Government go 
ne banking business by ex- 
tending direct borrowing of its 
agencies such as RFC. 


4. Lifting the debt limit to 
permit more borrowing. 
Of these five solutions, the choice 
is for Congress to make. It makes 


+ WS 


and makes the appropria- 
\utlook is that Congress will 
{ he last course and raise the 
debt limit from $45 to $50 billion, as 
Mr. Roosevelt suggested last winter. 
ly this operation will be post- 
until the last minute, possibly 


poned 


until February, 1941. 

In Congress the issue will be in 
e hands of Senator Pat Harrison 
Den of Mississippi, and Repre- 
entative Robert L. Doughton 
Den of North Carolina. The for- 
mer, as chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, the latter, as | 
chairmen of the House Ways and | 


+ 
SAM, the man with a “$10 


+ 





REP. DOUGHTON 
limit to debt? 


Is there a 





Means Committee, are responsible 
for drafting laws under which the 
Government does its financing. 

A vigorous economy advocate, 
Senator Harrison already has indi- 
cated opposition to further Govern- 
ment borrowing. He and other op- 
ponents of borrowing make no con- 
tention that the national debt has 
reached dangerous proportions 
leaders of the American Bankers As- 
sociation reported to their last con- 
vention, Federal bonds to 
be “the soundest of all investments.” 

Rather, the opponents more 
borrowing contend that expansion 
of Government debt will damage 
private investment opportunity. It 
will be used to some extent to create 
facilities competing with exisung 
business, and the threat of higher 
taxes in the future to carry the debt 
is held to imperil future profits. 

Added to this is the fear that in- 
definite increases in Government 
borrowing will weaken public confi- 
dence in the Government. But, if 


continue 


of 


| an 11 per cent increase in the debt 


Con- 
the 


to many 
so also are 


limit is unpleasant 
gressional leaders, 
alternatives. 

If they attempt to balance the 
budget they must either raise $3 
billion in additional taxes, or cut the 
Federal budget by one-third, or do 
some of both. 

Possibilities are remote for any 
substantial increase in revenue from 


| Land Banks, It 


| stantially, 


AS ! 


Treasury Un- 
and other tax 


taxation during 1940 
der Secretary Haynes 


experts believe that tax rates have 
reached or surpassed the point of 
diminishing returns. 

Where, then, can the budget be 
cut? To save $3 billion Congress 
would have to scrap most of the 
recovery agencies; not only WPA, 


but many others, including RFC, the 
Export-Import Bank, HOLC, Federal 
would have to cur- 
tail AAA payments and forego the 
new expenditures for national de- 
fense which business is looking to 
for new orders next year. The fact 
is Congress will face a demand for 


| more, not less, spending during 1940. 


be increased sub- 
then 


If taxes cannot 
and expenses cut, 
Shall the Government 


The President has authority to cut 


the gold content of the dollar 
another nine cents This would 
yield about $2.7 billion on the 
Treasury’s gold stocks. The Presi- 
dent also has authority to issue 
three billion dollars in greenbacks. 


He has authority to issue addition- 
al silver certificates; to devalue the 
silver content of the standard silver 
dollar. By such measures the Gov- 
ernment could about $14 bil- 
lion with which to pay its bills. 


raise 


Direct Financing 
By Credit Agencies 


If the balanced budget is impos- 
sible, and inflation is to be avoided, 
then the Government must con- 
tinue its borrowing. This could be 
done through direct 


RFC, the USHA, TVA and other Fed- 
eral corporations. The debts of 
these agencies, although guaranteed 
by the Government, are not counted 
as part of the national debt. 

If Congress authorizes more ex- 
penditures than can be paid for at 
the tax rates fixed by Congress, the 
Administration could be forced 


follow the course of inflation or 
direct borrowing, or both. 
To some Congressional leaders 


the Government debt represents the 
only practicable way to put private 
Savings back into use. They con- 
tend that the Government's re- 
fusal to go further into debt will 
dam up the flow. 
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car: But Doc, I get my lubrication regularly... 


And I’m still stiff in the joints! 


poc: Hold on! I didn't say lubrication... 


| said GULFLEX! 
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Motorists who looked for better lubrication 


-Now get it from Gulflex! 


\ \NT A CAR that stays lubricated 


better 


Want a car that atays quiet longer? 


Want your car to ride smoother 


: er the bumps, to steer with finger- 
IP ease? 


Then, you'll like Gulflex—the new 
énd better lubrication service. For 
Gulflex probably represents the most 
‘Mportant step forward in automo- 
tive lubrication in many years. 


T he Superiority of Gulflex Regis- 
red Lubrication begins with the 
oducts, Perfected by Gulf’s Re- 


Search 


pr 


Laboratories after 3 years of 
alized research, Gulflex lubri- 


§Der 


cants surpass previous standards by 
wide margins. Gulflex-ing is designed 
to offer a truly premium grade of 
lubrication. 

Mere frequency of lubrication with 
ordinary greases is no substitute for 
Gulflex, for Gulflex starts off a step 


above previous standards. Yet, you 
pay no more for Gulfler Registered Lu- 
brication than for an ordinary grease 
job! 

Ask your Good Gulf dealer to 
Gulflex your car—Then be prepared 


for a treat! 


cet GULFLEX 


— for better 
maleticlandelamltlslaldetitels 
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finance its | 
| deficits with printing press money? 


financing by | 
Government credit agencies such as | 


wo | 
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TAXATION VS. THE PROFIT MOTIVE: 
WOULD NEW LEVIES AID RECOVERY? 


Necensgralea + 


RE profits the touchstone of 
Li prosperity? 

The business men who 
“certainly”, should keep their fin- 
gers crossed. Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Marriner S. Eccles dis- 
agrees with them. 

Mr. Eccles is a banker. As he 
sees it, consumption, not profits, is 
the key to prosperity. High prof- 
its lead only to more idle money in 
the banks, idle money that is needed 
for houses and machines, for wages 
and food. The only way he sees of 
to bring idle funds into use is to 
increase taxes on pfofits. By this 
means the Government can put the 
cash back into 
stream. 


Propose Program For 
Tax Revision 


To implement his contention, Mr. 
Eccles has now prepared a tax proe 


answer | 


the consumption | 





gram for the consideration of Con- 


gress. In it he urges a far-reach- 
ing revision of the Federal 
structure to cut taxes on consump- 
tion, including social security, sales 
and excise taxes and tariffs, and to 
increase taxes on funds which would 
otherwise remain idle. 

Specifically, Mr. Eccles proposes: 

1. Broadening the tax base to 
permit taxation of now exempt 
low-income groups. 

2. Increasing tax rates apply- 
ing to middle income groups 
ranging from $5,000 to $50,000 a 
year, now lower than the rates, 
even before the war, in England, 
France and most other coun- 
tries. 

3. Restoring the tax on undis- 
tributed profits to prevent over- 
accumulation of so-called rainy 
day reserves. 


tax | 
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MARRINER §S. ECCLES 
President left his school. 





4, Increasing normal income 
tax rates on large corporations. 
5. Revising inheritance tax 
rates, particularly to reduce 
present exemption levels. 
6..Taxing war profits. 
The result of such a program, in 
Mr. Eccles’ words, would “do much 
to keep otherwise stagnant funds 


| Federal Finance 


enterprise than to increase 
revenues. 
Haynes’ view, the 
Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is urging the continuation of 
the tax revision program begun last 
summer in the limited revenue act 
of 1939. 

The Chamber’s program seeks 
elimination of irritants and a re- 
eduction in the corporate income tax 


ness 
Government 
Supporting Mr. 


rate, a reduction of individual sur- | 


13 


taxes, a reduction of the capital 


| gains and other taxes. 


Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mendations were among several 
hundred sought recently by the 


Treasury department as part of its 


study of ways and means of improve 


ing the nation’s tax system. 
Recent signs point to a growing 

possibility that any action on this 

program will be postponed until 


1941. The plan to remove tax “‘irrie 
tants” and possibly reduce rates on 
the highest incomes will be heid in 
abeyance by the fear that, once re- 
opened, the tax program might be 
saddled with at least the war profit 
feature of the Eccles ‘program. 

The recent adjournment until 
January of the Special Taxation 
Committee of the House points to 
this conclusion. 











moving in the income stream in a 
way that will augment consumption 
and thus not only sustain existing 
investment but open the way for 
new investments.” 

Although his words carry weight 
in Government circles, Mr. Eccles at 
the moment is not the man whose 


| word counts most on tax matters. 


That man is Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, Haynes, who recently 
urged a tax program which would 
encourage business. Mr. Haynes as- 
serted that tax rates should not be 
increased, that any increase except 
in the lowest income brackets would 
be more likely to discourage busi- 
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THERE’S A PERMANENT WAVE AHEAD 








Connecticut (bless their New England thrift) has had 


permanent license plates for four years now, and they’re 


still going strong, which means, looking well. 


They're aluminum, of course, with a patented finish 


that lasts for years. 


Saves the state no end of expense. Instead of a com: 


plete new set of heavy plates, they send you small replace- 


able date slugs each year. Saves metal, manufacturing 


cost, postage, shipping, storage . . . tidy savings indeed. 


Saves car owners a lot of bother. not to mention 


the severe mental strain of having to learn new numbers 


each year. 


SO ... first we hope that a lot of business men who 


read this good news will give their state departments a 


little push on this praiseworthy idea. 


Then we would hope that you would be reminded to 


review your own products, to see if Aleoa Aluminum with 


a similar finish wouldn’t be an improvement over the 


present incumbent. 


Connecticut is seaboard, and that’s a tough test, what 


with salt air, corrosion, and all. Tough enough, indeed, 


to make us quite ambitious to help you share this success 


on your own product. May we? Aluminum Company 
of America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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